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A New Ensemble 


For Anywhere East of the 
Sun or West of the Moon 


Tan canvas, smart, sturdy, wash- 
able, durable—leather bound, with 
every new device for convenience. 


Wardrobe Suitcase, with three hang- 
ers, removable tray, partitioned, 
3214x20x9%y. . . . $52.00 


Week-end Case, with tray, two side 
compartments, pocket in cover, 
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Spring — MEDITERRANEAN 


SAILING March 29. 4 weeks to Naples—5 weeks 

to Cherbourg and Southampton -~ A new cruise 

that sails through the historic Mediterranean at 

its most enchanting season—the time of settled 

warm. weather, abundant sunshine and bright 

flowers «~~Several new or unusual places are vis- 

ited—ravine-girt Constantine in the mountains 

of Algeria, Corsica, Malta, Palermo, Ragusa and 

Cattaro in Jugo-Slavia ~2Also Madeira; Cadiz, 

: : Seville, and Gibraltar; Algiers and Tunis; Athens, 
I ———<—<$ Constantinople, Naples, Nice and Monte Carlo 
SS on the Riviera ~~ On the 20,000 ton “Carinthia,” 
the newest Cunard liner and the finest cruise- 

ship ~~ $725 and up — including return ticket. 


Send for the book—“ The Mediterranean Cruise” 
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HE ideal spring vacation, a 

fascination cruise - adventure 
crowned by four delightful and 
memorable days in a gay and 
brilliant foreign capital. Verve, 
sparkle, life and color—never a 
dull moment as the happy hours 


unfold. 
10 DAYS 
$140 and up 


Enjoy for yourself this world of new ex- 
periences with everything taken care of, 
all details arranged. Invigorating ship 
life. Conducted automobile trips to all 
principal points of interest in and about 
Havana. A true insight into the brilliant 
and lovely charm of Spanish manners 
and tradition. 


MEXICO CITY 
One Way $105 
Round Trip $185 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York 
Or Any Authorized Tourist Agency 


| ie Vacation Isles 


BERMUDA 


The winter home of many Ameri- 
can and European notables— the 
winter playground of their sports- 
men. 


There are two Furness Bermuda Line 
sailings a week—every Wednesday and 
Saturday—on transatlantic liners. 
Bermuda is only 48 hours from New 
York. Hotels —The Bermudiana at 
Hamilton, and the St. George Hotel 
at St.Georges—the last word in modern 
hotel luxuries. 


For reservations and information write 


FURNESS 


BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., New York 
or any local tourist agent 


f ; 
& Mid-Ocean Club has one o 
Sinest and most-b2autiful golf 
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tennis, yachting, svimmning, etc. 
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You cannot afford to visit Europe without 
a trip to England — where the language is 
yours, where you will understand and be 
understood better than in any other part 
of Europe. 


It is the home of wondrous York—city 
of the famous Minster which this year cele- 
brates its 1,300th anniversary. Not only are 
there noble castles and mighty historical 
ruins, but pleasant modern resorts, situated 
in the finest parts of England’s celebrated | 
countryside. 


Then there is Cambridge, Norwich, Lin- 
coln, Durham and other places famous in 
history, romance and legend. Something 
attractively different for every day of your 
trip when you visit England. 


In addition to the “Flying Scotsman”, the 
London and North Eastern Railway’s famous 
train between London and Edinburgh, there 
are fast and frequent trains to all the numer- 
ous points of interest. 


Send for free booklets now, Begin to plan about 
the places you wani to sec. Write ta 


H. J. KETCHAM 


General Agen, London & North Easterizz Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Crossing 


_Royalty in the Great Desert—A Lost Fort of the Sahara-—A Strange Enter- 
tainment—The Native System of Irrigation 


By MATHEW BEECHER 


-T was cold. bon, Baron La 
The Arab Fargue, Major 
watchman Saharien, avia- 


banged on the tor and organ- 
shutters, and izer of the trip; 
from, e ac k wag- George Charles 


e Saharan troops stood 
nspected by the Grand 
1re recruited from the 
and serve France fully 
s. Moreover, they are 
of great value. 


TRAVEL 


THE FORT OF BENI ABBES 


The majestic sand dunes with their knife-like ridges serve as a splendid backdrop for one of France’s far-flung fortresses. Beni Abbes, on th 

fringe of the Grand Erg, is one of the most picturesque oases in the Sahara. This fort is an important military post and wireless relay statio 

Here the Grand Duchess was met by the entire military staff, including the Caid with his retinue, and it was here that the celebrations that marke 
the last day of the Ramadan took place. 


which traversed the way of least resistance. Occasionally, one not been completely covered by sand. According to records, thi 
of the chauffeurs would, with a burst of speed, disappear only dunes have not moved in thirty years; the varying and shifting 
to be caught up with and passed. The time passed quickly as winds offsetting each other apparently, thus keeping the “statu: 
these mechanical children played: gracefully about each other. quo” in Taghit. 
We had all the space imaginable, and often it seemed we were Taghit is not used as a garrison post now. The French have 
adrift in space. The light color of the earth, its lack of form, moved further south, leaving well disposed and loyal tribes 
together with the cloudless sky of the same light value, resting working and living peacefully in her rear. A dangerous experi 
on an even unbroken horizon. belped foster, the-W Sn ia a pd uae bie “jase. 
Sixty kilomete eo 
from Figuig, we notic 
to our left a slig 
change in color on t 
horizon — anelusiy 
pinkness. Slowly t hj 
took form; the wi 
tossed dunes of sat 
They were quite hj 
and rose directly fr 
the level plain. Y 
ridges were “smokig 
as the breeze that ly 
with us from dé 
breathed against t] 
sides. The intense | 
gave this sea of sar 
soft velvety look ag 
color that suggested] 
skin of a Berber 
We arrivedd 
base, skirting it foj 
other sixty kilong 
to Taghit. q 
This village cq 
around a fort in af 
oasisapproaq 
through corridor 
fresh watered pak 
Here it was easy tq 
the peace and joy 
belated caravan. 4 
The fort at the} 
is on the edge off 
high dunes an 
wonders just w 
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We THE GARRISON AT IGLY 


(The garrison at Igly consists only of a handful of men, but that is all that is needed at:this remote fortress, which is 
et snugly against the fringe of the sand dunes. Some of ‘these soldiers have been recruited from the Touaregs, a tribe 
which the men wear blue veils and are called “The Forgotten of God.” 
| be largely a matter for conjecture ; probably in order to keep the fine desert sand out of the mouth and nose. 


_ Pomegranates, whose coloring Mohammed chose for his flag, 
were in blossom with a richness suggestive of heavy perfume. 
‘Apricots, too, were in bloom. The colorful gardens with their 
quaint and primitive irrigational system were a real cloister with 
tall palms forming graceful arches overhead. The breeze had 
vignetted off by noon, and a steady dry searching heat settled 
m this sun-baked village. 

' The road to Beni Abbes, while just as barren, has more va- 
ty in scenery. ~Rocks and small stones abound with an occa- 
nal mountain to relieve 

e distance. Part of the 


mountains and the 
t in the valleys can be 
Wderately described as~--—._... 
fense. 
Now we were well into 


motor equipment, we 
e constantly reminded 
the silent, heat-laden 


Poy met and escort- 
1 us into the oasis and 
e Grand Duchess was 
ceived by the entire mil- 
ary staff, including the 
aid with his retinue. — | 
We arrived on what 
ight be the last day of 
he Ramadan. The Ram- 
an is a period of fast- 
and feasting lasting 
-a stretch of one full 
oon. From sunrise to 
inset all abe Moham- 


5 } 1 


r 
> 
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green flags, topped with a glistening gold ball, are the banners of the Prophet. 
and he who has made the journey to Mecca, ‘the sacred city, is privileged to wear a green turban. 
canny in his day and age, for, realizing that he had an essentially warlike people to convert, he gave them a religion 
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medans eschew the use 
of water, food and to- 
bacco. Their reaction 
at the end of each day 
is a natural one, leading 
to an excessive use of 
that which they denied 
themselves through the 
heat of the desert day. 
We hoped to witness the 
end of this most fanat- 
ical of all restrictions by 
the coming of the new 
moon. Watchers sat 
atop the sand dunes sil- 
houetted against the pale 
fading green sky facing 
the direction of its ap- 
pearance with uncanny 
certainty. All through 
the oasis in small groups 
and singly, Arabs sat 
looking searchingly at 
sharp crests of rolling 
mountains of sand. 
Whispered conve rsa- 
tions were held in 
gnarled doorways, be- 
tween women and chil- 
dren. Everything was 
in readiness. The Grand 
Duchess with the two 
Princes made their ap- 
pearance on the terrace 
simultaneously with a 
distinct staccato crack 
of a rifle. It was the agreed signal for the sighting of the thin 
sliver of the silver crescent. Rapidly it rose and rapidly the guns 
cracked as they passed the good news from group to group. 
Flares were lighted and, as if by magic, heaps of blazing palm 
fronds appeared. 

Around these piles the Arabs gathered until two separate 
camps were formed facing each other. The Caid and his sons 
took their place in the center. Junior French officers of the 
Foreign Legion and of the Sahariens and Maharist regiments 


Just why these veils are worn appears to 


THE PROCESSION THAT GREETED THE GRAND DUCHESS 
The royal party was met by a picturesque procession of riflemen, musicians and standard-bearers. 


The brilliant 
Green is the sacred color of Islam, 
The Prophet was 


based on war. 
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THE MARKET/AT TIMIMOUN 


The women in the market of Timimoun, unlike their sisters of the north, go unveiled. They are of 


the Beri-Beri tribe and have many peculiarities, particularly in their headdress. 


There is a great de- 


mand in this market for the little dry shrubs that are scarce in the heart of the desert, and these are 


shown displayed for sale. 


Like all native markets, the world over, this one is dirty enough to poison 


anyone who has not been brought up on its produce. 


passed out green and red signal flares and one by one 
they blazed forth, sharp spots of brilliancy against a 
night of velvety blackness. Two small circles were 
formed and a line of women began walking back and 
forth before the warriors. The dance of Thanksgiving 
was about to begin, the women performing their age-old 
custom of exciting the men to frenzy. 

Solemn-sounding drums began a steady monotony of 
sound followed closely by the singing of both groups. 
Gradually the pace quickened, the music augmented by 


Blind and in rags, this lone beggar, with his drum all warped 
out of shape, sits in the open square crooning the lore and love 


songs of the desert. 
as fleas 


In this country beggars are as plentiful. 


more drums, and the inevi- 
table Rhaita. They formed 
larger circles, rapidly they 
swayed and lustily they sang. 
They were reaching a stage of 
fervor that made our place on 
the terrace of the hotel com- 
fortable. Suddenly, a com- 
mand, The cadence changed. 
The melody became more in- 
cisive, all moved in one direc- 
tion. The women, who had 
been screeching encouragemen! 
while slowly waving their 
handkerchiefs, withdrew. It 
seemed a great moment ar- 
rived. In a flash—one single 
flash — one solid crack and 
some seventy rifles had been 
discharged into the ground. 
Their. grace was magnificent, 
their timing perfect. Nothing 
could’‘equal the synchronizing 
of the notion and the firing, 
yet exceptefor its symbolism it 
seemed'all so,.useless to expend 
such effort andskill, working 
up to so triviai at ending. We 
looked over to where the 
Grand Duchess was’ standing 
and our recollection is.a strik- 
ing silhouette against the blaz- 
ing background of palm fronds, 
transfixed with this barbaric 
show of skill and fervor. 
Tired, we could stand no more, 
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oe ss tal 
Posted as a Guard of Honor, this your 
Berber wears decorations won in the lat 
war for distinguished service. Despite his 

elahorate beard he is only a youth. 
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but we have a recollection of a 
steady, easily remembered mel- 
ody of rhythmic sound lulling us 
to sleep, keeping us in a land 
where the dream seemed real 
and the reality seemed like a 
dream. . 

- Timimoun, the largest, yet the 
most lonesome looking oasis, has 
the tone of an old print. It sug- 

gests it in its general color 

scheme, the frayed details of 
architecture, the ragged natives. 
It owes its fame as the cross 
roads of the Sahara to Mother 
Nature. As the hub of the car- 
avan routes, its spoke trails 
cross and radiate in all direc- 
tions. From Timbuctoo the great 
writhing line of camels laden 
with awkward panniers of crude 
salt weave their way. Little else 
they carry north but on the re- 
turn south a veritable grab-bag 
of items go on their gypsy way. 
‘Calico prints, glass beads, bar- 
‘ley, thyme, musk, candles, rugs 
and the gossip from one oasis to 
another pass along the route, 
slowly dribbling away, leaving a 
trail of momentary happiness 
‘only to be smothered by the long 
dull days inevitably left in the 
wake of each big caravan. We 
arrived at nine o'clock at night 
when all good moslems should 
be indoors. The snorting motors 
woke the few stragglers sleep- 
‘mg in the deep black doorways 
cand a few figures in shapeless 
white ran ahead of the cars, dart- 
ing back and forth, like thought- 
less moths, into the glare of the 
headlights. Our hotel, newly 
furnished and equipped, took 
fantastic shapes; with buttress- 
ed doorways, its deep red 
«olor, and low rambling aspect 
Ne 


it sug gested 
some sleeping 
head resting 
on giant paws. 
Through halls 
decorated in 
Touareg mo- 
tifs to a room 
with every de- 
tail of comfort, we 
had stepped out of the 
oasis into modern civ- 
‘jlization by the mere 
effort of crossing the 
threshold. Sleep un- 
der the thick blankets 
made the trying trip 
slowly fade. Ten 
hours of colorless 
road, of heat and a 
drowsiness that eluded 
sleep but refused to 
release its selfish hold. 
Descents into a sudden 


eS 


With an inscrutable face, covering the many 
‘strange secrets of a fanatic race, this proud 
Caid of Figuig was an interested spectator 
at the Fantasia that was staged in honor of 
the Grand! Duchess. 


a heat, the intensity no 
one dared guess. Up 


deep valley lined with 


A DESERT MEAT MARKET 


The outdoor meat market serves as a gathering place for prophets, politicians and flies. Here, each day, the 
man of the house does the marketing and haggling. It is not so much that he desires to help in running the 
liome, as it is his profound wish not to lose a chance at bargaining. As with other races in other climates, 
oe these gentlemen like to lift their inferiority-complex by outdoing their neighbors. 


an uncertain unmarked trail to the plateau, and out again of 
these monster cracks in the level plain—caused perhaps, by a 
cracking of the tired, dried and blistered earth’s crust. Even 
patient clay has its weak moments. Sunset was welcome. The 
sudden. descent of God’s purple backdrop, the sky, and the im- 
mediate appearance of the stars—dazzling fireflies from eter- 
nities gardens—helped us through the last few hours, when the 
monotony of the grind made one forget entirely the joy of the 
last oasis and the possibility that there were actually some left. 


‘The magic name of Timimoun had played around in our minds 


for weeks only to be forgotten during our hard ride from Ksabi, 
so fickle is mortal mind. 

We were awakened next morning by a winged orchestra sing- 
ing the joys of that brief half hour of universal peace at dawn. 
The day was one of great moment, chiefs coming for hundreds of 
miles to pay honor to this most sportsmanlike and lovable of 
women. Regal, in the true sense, themselves, they were not 
awed by the mere thought of Royalty. They have, through 
hundreds of years, inherited noble characters moulded in stand- 
ards of chivalry and gallantry surpassed only by their modesty 
and intellect. It was rather their intention to. pay respect to 
her courage. 

The fort was completely decked with crossed palm fronds, 
the tri-color liberally placed, playing the central motif. Every 
hut poured forth its usually dozing owner, his many wives and 
the rosary of children. 

(Continued on page 48) 


Missouri. 


Tn nee group are Mandans, Minnetarees, Crows and Chippeways dressed in their native costumes. 


THE CONQUERORS OF THE NORTHWEST 


The Epic Achievement of Lewis and Clark—Seven Thousand Miles Through 
the Wilderness—Following the River That Scolds—The Hardships 
and Desperate Adventures of Pioneering 


By AGNES Ca. UAUE 


This is the third in a series of articles by Agnes C. Laut on the opening up of the great 


Northwest. 


The first article dealt with the discoveries and achievements of Captain Grev. 


the second with the explorations of John Vancouver.—EntrTor. 


past. Perhaps in the long run that is a good thing. It will 

send us back to facts to find what really is true. The pure 
gold will shine out all the brighter for the polishing. Fortunately, 
from the truly great we can’t steal by abrading the edges as 
thieves rub down gold coin for the dust. 

Of no heroes in the past is this truer than of Lewis and Clark. 
As time goes on their epic achievement grows more and more 
colossal. Next to 
the Revolutionary 
War and the Civil 
War, Lewis and 
Clark’s expedition 
stands out as one 
of the most signifi- 
cant things in 
American history. 

Though every 
Stank ‘through 
which Lewis and 
Clark passed is 
peppered with their 
names, and monu- 
ments mark the 
places, there is still 
little told travelers 
of what happened, 
and where and 
how. Where was 
it, for instance, 
that thirty-two men 
had to reef in their 
belts and sup for 
two days on “‘colts’ 
ears” boiled for 
soup with “no com- 


he has become the vogue of late to belittle our heroes of the 


LEWIS AND CLARK’S OUTPOST IN THE, WILDERNESS 


Lewis and Clark chose this spot near modern Astoria as the site for Fort Clatsop. It afforded them 

shelter from winter winds, fresh water and isolation from the vermin infested camps of the Chi- 

nooks on the north side of the Columbia. Near the flag a huge stump, which can still be seen today, 
was used as a dining table. 


plaints”? Or where did one gentleman escape from a grizzly be 
charging with a roar, or face three buffalo bulls coming on at 
gallop with horns down, and come back to camp from these gen 
diversions to sleep with a nice, large green rattlesnake under 
pillow? fe 
As far as Great Falls, Montana, Lewis and Clark’s trail is, 
today, well known. French discoverers and fur traders from St 
Louis and Montreal had preceded them as far as the Rockies 


west-bound, Lew 
and Clark were dis 
coverers, explorers 
cf trail-makers for a 
Bans new empire. It i 
well, before setting 
out, to map you 
trip; for Lew 
and Clark followet 
between the Rock 
ies and the Pacifi 

one trail goin 
west and anoth 

trail coming east 
For instance, alon 


Western Sea 
outrace the rains 
and fogs of winter 


“eH 


2 “ee driving inland 


they hugged th 
north shore; but 


they followed 
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ore leisurely, the south shore. If you can cross the trail in 
ly one direction, better get those points fixed in mind, so that 
ui can realize the heroism of both trips east and west. . 
egin then at Great Falls, where they entered on the voyage 
jacross chartless seas of mountains, petrified in frozen billows of 
rock and eternal snows! 
| Mill River and Maria’s River, coming in from the north to 
Missouri, had puzzled them. These streams were muddy. 
ud meant prairie. The rivers came as if from the north, the 
veal waters of the Saskatchewan; but the expedition had been 
structed to cross between the head waters of the Missouri and 
‘Columbia and chart for all time what lay between. Lewis 
Clark were now guided chiefly by the girl wife of Charbon- 
u, a habitant hali-breed picked up in North Dakota. Char- 
neau’s wife, a captive from the Snake country west of the 
dies, said: “Foliow the river that scolds”—in other words, the 
a that comes tumbling clear water from the mountain snows. 
that trail the Gros Ventre raiders, who had captured her 
ie sped across a stream, had brought her across the Divide. 
that tail, across the Divide, she could guide. It was not the 
trail. We know that now. A better road would have been 
up the Yellowstone; but the little Bird Woman’s trail did lead 
wards her own people from whom they might barter horses 
‘cross the Rockies. Whether she, herself, was a Snake girl or 
Bannock squaw we don’t know. The best Montana Indian 
idents are in dispute on that; and we had better leave the dis- 
ute open. ; 
-was on May 25, 1805, that Lewis, scouting north to decide 
ch trail to follow, got his first glimpse of “the Rockies, object 
our hopes and reward of our ambitions.” 
glimpse of the translucent opal, aerial heights swimming in 
e clouds as you whirl over the ochre sagebrush and cactus foot- 
Ils approaching old Ft. Benton. Gone are the glories of the Ft. 
Benton, of the fur-trading heyday to 1867; but you can still pick 
t on the ruined walls the pockmarks of peppering shots, where 
oux, Blackfeet and Crow outlaws came, mad for liquor, or 
enzied with rum obtained from Saskatchewan traders, and pro- 
sded to shower bullets at the little post. Sleepy it is today and 
dering down are the walls, but that the river “scolds” no 
rists can deny. It lifts in oily, glossy waves and rushes along 
ie larger current of the Missouri at race-horse speed that must 
have tested the backs of the voyageurs with their six canoes and 
o-smaller, flat-bottomed boats, ascending the river by poles 
where they could, by wind with tent-cloth or blanket up for sail 
where the wind did not increase to a heat squall, by tump-line, 
qauling along shore when neither pole nor paddle could stem 
the boiling tide. _ oe = 
‘Scouting back from examining the stream farther north, can’t 
fou imagine Lewis’ joy when he describes “the vision of enchant- 
ment”? Not only the mountains were visible, but big-horn sheep 
ported over these clay and:rock embankments. Little Sacajawea, 
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THE WESTERN GOAL 


This map represents the territory surrounding Fort Clatsop, and the 
scene of some of Lewis and Clark’s most exciting experiences. The 
famous whale cast up by the tide was found near Tillamook Head. The 
Chinook Indians lived on the north side of the river. 
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territory through which Lewis and Clark passed on their heroic journey of exploration presented a constantly changing panorama of magnificent 


enery. Jagged mountain ranges, superb canyons, Alpine lakes, and flower carpeted valleys provided the background for their varied and desperate 


adventurese The covered wagon and the western stagecoach soon followed along the trails blazed by the great pioneers. 
‘ ‘ 
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the Bird Woman, wasn’t seeing “visions of enchantment,” how- 
ever. She pointed out the tent poles of more than one hundred 
and twenty abandoned lodges. They were Blackfeet raiders 
down from Saskatchewan. How did she recognize the marks 
as Blackfeet? A dozen signs which any plainsman can point out 
to you today—from twelve to sixteen poles used against the 
high prairie winds, where a mountain tribe would have only two 
or three; from scraps of leather tenting, where the Snakes and 
Bannocks would have had only light summer brushwood or bark; 
from moccasin treads, one-soled for riders, where mountain 
tribes would wear double-soles against the ‘cactus spines and 
devil’s club; from pemmican meat and scraps of buffalo, instead 
of dried fish and roots; from dogs, dogs in hordes, where the 
mountain tribes scorned dogs for food. 

Lewis was coming wearily back with six men from scouting 
north, when he slipped on one of those muddy, but rock-hard 
adobe embankments, that might have dumped him ninety feet 
into the river. Just then Windsor uttered a terrified shout— 
“Good God, Captain, what shall I do?” Poor Windsor was hang- 
ing leg and arm over the same precipice, afraid to move for 
fear the ground would slither under him. Lewis yelled back to 
him to stick his knife in the bluff for a hand-hold and get up on 
his knees. -On hands and knees, the fellow crawled to a wider 
space and regained his feet with a gasp. That was only one of 
many daily experiences, but it was typical. 


UNBROKEN TRAILS WESTWARD 


When they reached the mountainous regions of the Far West, Lewis and 

Clark had to make their trail over rocks, valleys, and chartless seas of 

mountains. In the distance towers Mountain Jefferson and the great 
Cascade Range. 
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THE GREAT CHIEF oe 
Chief George Mennenick’s father welcomed Lewis and Clark and he re 


members his father telling the tribes that Lewis and Clark bade the 
Indians to keep the peace and never attack the white man. Chief Men- 
nenick is 102 years old and totally blind. Ks 


June 11 Lewis set off again with four men to scout, this time qj 
south. He was suffering so severely from colic that he tried a 
choke-cherry brew and got under way again next day. Fecha 
his general weakness was responsible, perhaps the rain left 
senses less acute than usual, but in the afternoon of the 13tl z 
great rush of falling water came through the air cool as ocea 
foam, and spray seemed to rise over the plains in a gray smoke. 
At noon of that day he looked over the hills. 4 

There were the Great Falls of the Missouri. 
the sublimest spectacle of his life. 

He seated himself, dumb with the grandeur of it. 

What would he have thought could he have foreseen that in @ 
brief century and a quarter Cities would dot that river which he 
had ascended, more populous than either New York or Washing 
ton was in his day; empire states more populous than was the 
entire American Republic when Jefferson had sent him on his 
mission. i 

(The author here tells of the struggles of the hardy band acros. 
natural barriers that were almost impassable, contending with 
famine and hardships that would have killed lesser men, w 
they reached a well-worn Indian trail.) 

Lewis had just got through cliffs, so narrow that they were ¢ 

gate, when, on the plain’s opening to the west side, through hi 
field- glass, ‘he descried, about two miles away, a man on horse 
back. The man was stealing nearer, with the stealth of a wildcat 
Lewis stopped, and three times threw his blanket on the ground= 
Indian sign-language to trade. Drewyer and Shields, his hunters 
were coming along in the rear. Lewis shouted for them to keep 
back. Leaving his gun on the blanket, he advanced unarmed ; but 
Drewyer and Shields had not heard him call. When the Indian 
was within two hundred yards of Lewis he began zig-zagging— 
a trick to escape shots—back, with his glance fixed suspiciously 
on the two men coming up behind. Lewis signaled his fellows 
to halt, and got within one hundred and fifty feet of the Indian, 
all the while shoving up his shirt sleeve to show he was white, when 


They seemed 
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rs Indian wheeled his horse, jumped a creek 
ind scampered off. Lewis Followed the horse 
wack with an American flag on the end of a 
ole, across the creek and up the hill, where 
ie kindled a smoke signal; but a shower put 
ut the fire, and all three had to sleep out 
a night in the rain, within range cf an am- 
dushed Indian, who took them for foes. 

On ahead, Lewis again struck for that plain, 
i a Indian highway. To his joy he saw two 
Omen, a man and a dog awaiting him. The 
ugitive rider of the day before had been a 
scout. Putting down all firearms; Lewis ad- 
vanced slowly, step by step, with trinkets dis- 
played. All, except the dog, fled like deer; 
and Lewis was about to tie the trinkets to the barking cur’s neck, 
when it too turned tail and vanished. 

Whoever the Indians were, they were shy as mountain shad- 
ws. Ascending from a ravine, Lewis came unseen right on three 
quaws. The youngest scampered ; but the older woman and 
ittle papoose bowed their heads on the ground, and sat waiting 
for the fatal tomahawk which they expected. Lewis took the 
Woman by the hand, lifted her up, and shoving up his shirt sleeve, 
showed his white skin. Then he gave her an awl, some little 
mirrors, some paint and, by sign-language, bade her call all her 
friends. The young squaws came back, breathless and timid as 
deer. Again Lewis gave them trinkets and, painting their cheeks 
red. with his finger,—sign-language for peace—asked for their 
warriors. 


miles off the little procession of three squaws and three white 
men ran full tilt into sixty warriors, galloping down the road at 
full speed. 

\ Lewis threw aside his gun and went forward alone. Three of 
the leading riders leaped from their fine horses and embraced 
Lewis with cries of, “I am pleased—I much rejoice!” In fact, 
tn Lewis had to be embraced, cheek-to-cheek, by sixty greasy 
ndians. The peace pipe followed, everyone sitting in a circle 
with moccasins off; next the Indians vowed they would go bare- 
foot forever over cactus spines if they proved tr eacherous ; then 
more presents were given while the rising sun grew hot enough 
to bake brains to pemmican. Lewis followed the warriors for- 
ward, afoot, to the main camp. 

The commotion among the leather and bush lodges became a 
frenzied bedlam. 

| These were the first white men—whether Bannocks or Snakes 
the lodges had ever seen. Lewis tasted pink salmon; and he 
knew he was now on the Pacific slope. He also learned these 
Indians had been spying on them for some weeks and had mis- 
taken their night camps for plains raiders. Poor Lewis slept 
that night amid the yells ofthe Indian dancers, jubilant with joy 


TRAPPED SALMON ON THE COLUMBIA 


When Lewis and Clark came westward the Indians employed similar net 

taps made of the fibre from the inner bark of pine and fir trees. The 

oming of the salmon up the river in Spring saved many inland tribes from 

tarvation, for the buffalo meat obtained from the prairie tribes in trade 
frequently became scarce by that time. 


‘The squaws signed for the three whites to follow. Not two - 
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BEHEADING A FOREST GIANT 


It took the men of the Lewis and Clark expedition two days to fell one 

of these huge coast trees and about a weck to split it up in sections with 

wedges and. mallets. This picture shows a modern timber topper in 

action, but it is easy to imagine the difficulties of this perilous job a cen- 
tury ago with less adequate tools. 


at obtaining firearms at last to fight their plains foes, Minne- 
tarees, Crow, Sioux, Piegan and Blackfoot. 

Having found the Indians, Lewis stuck to them like a burr. 
The young chief’s name was Cam-eah-wait. Lewis told him of a 
bigger party coming along behind in canoes and asked for a trade 
of thirty horses. He tried to hurry the Indians back to the 
canoes; but it took them as long to harangue as to get them 
moving and only a few. would budge; so Lewis had had little to 
eat but that salmon and some dried berries for three days. Per- 
haps he was not sorry, as proof of his good faith, to mount behind 
a watrior on a saddleless horse and hang on for dear life to the 
rider’s waist,—which his two men likewise had to do; but a 
saddleless horse, with a sharp backbone, was not exactly an 
easychair and, trusting his pack to the rider, Lewis slipped to 
the rear and walked. That night there was no food but flour 
paste stirred in water—a bad omen for thirty-two men about to 
cross those awfnl mountains. 
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Suspicion grew as they advanced; only twenty-eight of the 
warriors and three squaws would now go ahead with Lewis. This 
day Lewis had to ride if it cleft him in twain. He was too weak 
to walk, and an Indian scout rode back at furious pace to an- 
nounce that one of the white hunters had killed a deer. 
ished, the warriors let out a yell and dashed at frantic gallop for 
the food. How poor Lewis felt is better guessed than told. He 
hung on, and came to the dead deer in time to see the starving 
warriors fall to on the warm carcass, devouring entrails and 
blood like frantic wolves. At the creek, Drewyer shot a second 
deer. The horrible spectacle of men devouring a carcass un- 
cooked and hardly cold almost turned Lewis’ stomach. Getting 
a fire going, Lewis cooked some deer ribs, by which time Drew- 
yer, the sure shot, had brought down a third deer. That night 
Cam-eah-wait insisted on the whites dressing as Indians so, if 
there were any treachery, they, too, would be attacked. Lewis 
reassured the poor fellow by clapping his own cocked hat on the 
young chief’s head. But the canoes were slow in reaching the 
rendezvous; so the white men again quieted fears by handing 
their guns over to the Indians. Please note that point. If it 
was not the highwater mark of heroism, I don’t know what is. 

Lewis, himself, was now terribly uneasy about the slow boats 
and sent a note to Clark with Drewyer. Five young Indians slept 
round Lewis in a circle that night. Did ever discoverers take 
greater risks? It was now August. Another month and snow 
would seal these passes. Lewis was as anxious as the Indians. 
At daybreak, an Indian dashed up from the stream with a yell 
—the white men were coming! 

Clark and Charbonneau and his wife were trudging along 
shore. Like a creature gone insane, the little Bird Woman be- 
gan to dance. Lewis’ Indians began to sing. The young squaw, 
first found, had rushed forward. With screams of joy she and 
Sacajawea fell in each other’s arms. They had been lifelong 
friends. They had both been captured, but the young girl, who 
had already given Lewis proof of her speed, had escaped and 
outrun the captors. 

Meanwhile Clark was meeting the chief and his warriors in 
a circle with blankets and robes spread for a pow-wow, when 
Sacawajea was called to interpret in something clearer than sign- 
language. She had hardly seen the young chief, Can-eah-wait, 
when she pounced on him in a flood of tears. He was her 
brother. 

(The journey to the West Coast and the mouth of the Columbia 
River was resumed. We now find Lewis and Clark established 
at Fort Clatsop, which they built, not far from modern Astoria, 
near the mouth of the Columbia and in the country of. the 
Clatsops and Chinooks. It 1s Christmas and the explorers are 
considering the long journey home.) 

Christmas was ushered in with a volley of firearms and those 
carols that the habitant voyageurs’ ancestors sang in old France; 
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AN INDIAN SEPULCHER 


The Columbia River Indians covered their dead with skins and pelts and 

laid them in a rough box with all their weapons of the chase. These 

rough coffins were then lodged in the long houses built by the clans on 

inaccessible islands in the river. This is one of the few remaining Indian 
graves on Mennaloose Islana. 


Fam- 


A MONARCH OF THE FOREST 
Boundless herds of elk provided meat for the pioneers at Fort Clatsoj 
When the elk meat was molded by rain the menu was varied by 7 


salmon and steak from the whale cast up at Tillamook Head. The ski 
of the elk, which does not shrink with water, makes the best moccasin 


and the captains kept up the rejoicing by dividing the very las 
pound of tobacco, “though there was nothing to excite mud 
gaiety.” Five men were sent along the sandy shore to boil sal 
water into salt; and today, where stands a luxurious play-world’ 
great hotels, you have only to go off the boardwalk a few fee 
from the tide washing in over sands as fine as flour to see, suf 
rounded by its pickets, the, salt cairn of stones, where the 
desperate Robinson Crusoe adventurers of 1805-6 scooped up th 
salt water and, in drenching rains, kept the smudgy logs burnin 
to boil down the salt; and then packed it in empty powder can 
isters, ; 
A big Tyee, called Comowol, got a present of old satin breeché 
and, to vary diet of elk and fish, he traded the whites dogs. 
excitedly brought word that a whale had been cast up on th 
sands down Tillamook way on Clatsop Beach. The salt boiler 
found the whale steaks as tender and white as fresh pork; so th 
white men set out from Fort Clatsop to get some whale meal 
The poor little Bird Woman, who had never seen a whale 0 
salt water, and whose fingers must have been stitching Hoo 
“Song of the Shirt,” plead to go along and was taken with Ca 
tain Clark and twelve men in canoes to see the big founder 
fish. The moon shone silver, at last the skies cleared, and 
trip must have been one of the joys of her adventurous girl lif 
They climbed Tillamook Head—twelve hundred feet, Cla 
(Continued on page 54) 


hie first mechan- 
jjally propelled ve- 
es to run on the 


sn road, came 
ito. being but a 
uarter of ‘a cen- 
ary later and Na- 
oleon, who fol- 
owed the Revolu- 
on, prophesied, 
s did Mother 
I ipton before 
im, that “car- 
ages without 
Bares would. go.” 


The itinerary of 
5 flight of Louis 
VI crosses that 


ver-scarred bat - 


‘eground © whose 
est description is 
dund in Victor 


[ugo’s ‘Road _ to 
he Rhine’”—Ver- 
un, Valmy, Metz; 
nd in a later day, 
ferdun, Clermont 
a Argonne and 
re Woods of the 


wgonne, which 


710 link Louis XVI with the automobile may be considered 
a flight of fancy. At a century and a quarter distance, 
even, it is not so fanciful at that. Cugnot’s steam carriage, 
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The Itinerary of the Flight of Louis XVI—Along the Bloody Highway—The 
Tragedy of Varennes—A People in Revolt 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN 


zones, 


nes m en. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MARNE 


Probably the valley of the Marne is more full of historic and romantic interest than any other 

spot in the world. It was through this valley that Louis XVI fled in his effort to leave France, a 

year before he was beheaded. Along this way one will find monuments marking the battlefields of 

Napoleon and, as all the world knows, from 1914, when the taxi-cab army rolled out to the defense 

of Paris, to 1918, when the Germans were turned by Yankee troops at Belleau Wood, history was 
written here by the bayonet daily. 
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FOLLOWING THE FLIGHT OF A KING OF FRANCE 


octroi gates today mark the confines between city and suburban 


Louis XVI traveled under the aegis of no plaque or number 


plate, his postilions 
had no “Guide 
Michelin” to mark 
good roads from 
bad, but his high- 
wheeled _ berline- 
de-voyage set a re- 
inarkable pace for 
its time. 

The  diligences 
of the epoch habit- 
ually took seven 
days for the jour- 
ney from Paris to 
Varennes ; the 
king’s outward 
progress was made 
in less than three. 
Two hundred and 
thirty kilometres 
separate the gates 
of the Tuileries 
palace from Var- 
ennes. It may be 
done by motor to- 
day in. five or six 
hours; we _ took 
virtually two days; 
it was better thus. 
In 1791 the voy- 


iarked the prow- 

$8 of the troops which America sent to Europe in the great war. 
‘Here then was a highway every historic kilometre of which 
es well beyond the confines of banality. That was the raison 
fétve for this particular little motor-tour in France, out from 
faris from that classic milestone sunk in the parvis of Notre 
Jame, from. which all roads are marked, not a hundred yards 
fom the Tuileries gate by which Louis XVI set forth at mid- 
Mtof June 20, 1791, ~~~ ; 

“In monarchial days the exit from the capital was by the Fau- 
ourg du Temple and the Rotonde barrier, the latter where the 
| i. y 


age of Louis XVI 
was a record. Distances were greater in monarchial times, Paris 
to Varennes across the chalky Champagne plain. 

The king’s journey was fertile in incidents; by no means was 
it a voyage of pleasure, but ours was—-a journey of decidedly 
pleasurable edification in a docile American car. 

The itinerary chosen by the king’s sponsors to Metz, though 
it was not all covered by reason of the disastrous incident at 
Varennes, was out from Paris by the forest road of Bondy, 
where, for half a century later, it was as bandit-infested as a 
Mexican trail though almost within sight and sound of the 
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THE LIGHT OF THE KING 


“was midnight on the 20th of June, 1791, when Louis XVI, King of France and Navarre, started on his fli ht to the fronti 
: , , c 2 ak , Si ere y 
> had been urged to this course and, finally, against his will, he acted. The party traveled in heavy diligences of the period, fragt fee pee 


ly chosen horses of the Count de Fersen. 


iy chose from Paris t# Meaux, was accomplished in the remarkable time of six hours, due to the fact that the carriages we 


, 


: 


re drawn by the spe- 


The entire journey, which usually took seven days, was made by the King in three. Fate was against him. 
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THE ARREST OF THE KING AT VARENNES 


It was at Varennes, between the Aisne and the Meuse, on the very edge of the Argonne, that 
At Sainte Menchould the royal party had been recognized by Drouet, the 
postmaster, a former soldier of the dragoon guards, and when the King reached Varennes he found 
himself in a trap. This picture shows the king andhis family when they were surprised by the mob. 


Louis was arrested. 


capital. Today it is peopled with the handiwork of the jerry 
builder of suburban houses of the intensively ridiculous brand 
of Parisian architectural coquetry. 

The road is cross-hatched in the route-books'and road maps, 
signifying that it is pavé, but we found it good stone block pav- 
ing all the way to Meaux, forty odd kilometres from the capital, 
a better road than it was in the days of Louis, doubtless, the 
same road over which Gallieni’s taxi-cab army rolled during the 
crisis of the battle of the Marne, a feat which is commemorated 
by one of the most noble monuments erected since the war. 

Louis XVI and his family left the Tuileries a little after mid- 
night, arriving at Meaux (with its excellent Hotel de la Sirene 
of today, just to give the traveler a modern objective) at six 
in the morning. Actually it is but an hour’s run from Paris by 
motor, an hour and a half or two hours if one would look at 
the historical milestones en passant. The six hours of Louis 
XVI, at any rate, bespeak good going for the ancient berline-de- 
voyage drawn by the six horses which had been loaned by the 
Swedish Count de Fersen, a favorite of the court, for the first 
relay. 

Meaux’s gothic cathedral of Saint Etienne and the neighboring 


a. | 


episcopal palace 
still lend a note of _ 
“actuality”, as the 
news reels have it, 
from the fact that 
two chambers of 
the latter sheltered 
the royal family 
on their return 
from  Warennes 
under revolution- 
ary escort three 
days later. wg , 
Next, via Tril- | 
port and the bridge across the Marr 
nineteen kilometres to the eastwar 
came La Ferté sous Jouarre, a little 
the south of Belleau Wood, where t 
exploits of the Devil Dogs of the Ame 
ican Marines first made the Europe; 
military world sit up and take notice. 
The road had improved—supé 
__ straight} tree-lined, as ordained by C 
bert, who had built it to the order of j 
ancestor of Louis XVI. The royal fi 
gitives losing no time, arrived here | 
eight o’clock. 
The first branch road to Reims he 
been left already behind. Reims, whe) 
Louis had been crowned, and where hi 
physiognomy might be recognized, he 


A CHAMPAGNE FARM WAGON — 

The farm wagons of the Champagne country are much the same toda 
as they were in the time when the King of France dashed over thes 
flat plains seeking refuge from the murderers who had debauched f 
kingdom. The landscape was not and is not inspiring, but the peasat 
life is always colorful. 7 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE ARGONNE FOREST 
The famous Argonne, the eastern extremity of which marks the limit of the King’s flight, saw some of the bitterest fighting of the last war. Th 


campaign here, in which American troops distinguished themselves, is called by the French The War of the Woods. 


In this area is the large 


American military cemetery in France. The country has changed since the days of Louis XVI, and the scars of the World War are cruelly evid 


i? 


As four o’clock rang out from the 
cathedral tower at Chalons Louis 
XVI entered the ancient city. He 
was not to stop for long, though at 
the same hour—almost the same 
day of the month something more 
than a hundred and thirty years 
later—we “descended”, as is the 
Frenchman’s way of checking in 
at a hotel—at the Hotel de la 
Haute Mére Dieu, hoping at least 
that it might be a descendent of 
the old posting inn. This proved 
not to be the case; that edifice, 
with the Maitre de Poste, Viet, as 
landlord in his day, was at 96 Rue 
Saint Jacques, near by. 

The departure of the king was 
hurried. Again he feared recog- 
nition. On the Sainte Menehould 
road at Pont de Somme-Vesle, 
the Duc de Choiseul and his huz- 
zars were supposed to be already 
waiting to escort the travelers to 


THE RETURN FROM VARENNES safety. Here was actually a post- 
ee Le i ane A os ee ey ee house as late as the mid-nine- 

return of the King to Paris, after his capture at Varennes, was a much slower business than the flight. agers Q 
said, probably incorrectly, that a full half million men and women surrounded the royal carriages. The teenth century Fe evinced by an 
\litable mob which, left to its own devices, was loyal to the King and all that he represented, was whipped inscription in the local cemetery 
‘a false fury by the hired agitators who excited it by rumors and reports. On this occasion, as in all over the grave of one “Poradel— 
‘rs during the revolution, the mass of the French people were simply played upon by professional revolu- Postillon a Somme-Vesle.” 


| tionists. The royal carriages are here seen re-entering Paris. The Duc de Choiseul’s soldiery 

Bye.’ not being found where expected, 
attraction for the monarch in flight from his own subjects. the king pushed on to Sainte Menehould, forty-three kilometres, 
jeaving La Ferté one climbs the famous hill of the Moras which was reached before dusk. The famous Hotel de Metz was 
‘od, which is not a great obstacle for the modern locomo- a contemporary of the Soleil d’Or at Varennes, where the king 


but sufficient to have been remarked in the historical itinerary was later apprehended. Here a change of horses was taken. Of 
‘hat it is recorded that here the king got out of his carriage the Hotel de Metz Victor Hugo wrote: ‘“‘an excellent inn with a 
the first time since he left Paris. model cuisine; if I were Homer or Rabelais I would say. the 
his was the highroad to Montmirail, the famous Napoleonic kitchens were a world and the great chimney their sun”, 

e ground, where a monument 
stands by the side of the road 
memorating the battle of Feb- 
y ll, 1814. In changing 
es at the relay- station at 
s-Maisons a hostler thought 
scognize the king, but his sus- 
ons were calmed. 


ontmirail is on the edge of 
champagne pouilleuse, the 
ky plain of Champagne which 
‘tches for nearly sixty kilo- 
res directly eastward. The 
il is of good surface in dry 
ther, but a slough of chalky 
in wet as the poilus of the 
it war well remember. 


‘must have seemed a road of 
nd to the illustrious travelers 
‘its interminable monotony 
tched out to Chalons, today 
1 on either side with evi- 
es of the devastation of war 
ench revetments, barbed wire 
i@lements, block houses and 
ed farm buildings. It is but [a ~ 
ir for the fleet motor car; THE FALL OF THE TUILERIES 
yal coach took five. : The flight of the King took place on June 20, 1791; on June 25, five days later, the royal fugitives were 
champs and Fromentieres again quartered at the Tuileries; a. year later the Tuileries were sacked, and in January, 1792, Louis gave his 
e two villages of Cham- head to pay for the ambitions of political conspirators who had the interests of France far less at heart than 
By this time the king) be- the King they butchered. The fight at the fall of the Tuileries, which is shown here, was a fearful business, 


resulting in the massacre of the devoted Swiss Guards. The seekers for Liberty, Equality and Fraternity' 
that he was safe from pur- were chiefly concerned with drink and loot. 


nd in little danger of being <i : oes 

ized. ‘He alighted at the poste-relay of Fromentieres, in Here came up the incident which brought about the final arrest. 
village, until just before the war, one might have seen the Drouet, the postmaster, a former soldier of the dragoon guards, 

is: “A LA POSTE” on the swinging sign of the local inn. whose stables were further down the street from the inn, today 

lampaubert and Chantrix were the last relays before Chalons. occupied by the gendarmerie, got in a rage at the then unknown 
e latter place the near wheel of the royal coach nearly shed traveler and by a lucky instinct or chance recognized the “fat, 

tire, if history be,believed; in these days it would have near-sighted old man” as being of the same physiognomy as that 


at least a puncture, perhaps a blow-out. (Continued on page 52) 
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HIGH SPOTS IN 
THE ‘BAVARIAN ALPS 


The Stately Capital of Bavaria—The Architectural Wellies of Mad 
Ludwig—A Visit to Anton Lang—Citadels in the Clouds 


By ROBERT MEDILL 
Illustrated from original drawings by Edward C. Caswell. 


Robert Medill continues his unusual series of articles on modern Ger- foe 
many with this account of Munich and the remarkable mountain towns a 

surrounding it. 
Rhine,” appeared in the January issue and was followed, in February, 
by “The Drama of the Black Forest.” 


E came to Munich on one of 
those 
characterize the Bavarian sum- 
Munich lies on an upland plateau 
but twenty-five miles from the Alps. 
Indeed, on clear days the higher peaks 


sparkling days which 


je to the south are distinctly visible and on 
i these occasions a flag is displayed from 
the tower of the imposing Rathaus, in- 


ey 


Mey vacity. 


viting the visitor to mount the tower and 
enjoy the prospect. 
x ity of the atmosphere and the radiance 
of the sun which give to Munich its un- 
doubted appearance of freshness and vi- 
But such externals alone are 


It is partly the clar- 


far from responsible for these attributes. 


The city is in itself regal ; 


it has clothed itself in the royal 


habiliments of stately buildings, splendid streets and beautiful 


parks and sits on the throne of art. 


It was due to the vision and 


taste of Ludwig I of Bavaria that Munich has risen to its ex- 


alted place among the cities of Europe. 


Soon after he succeeded 


to the throne in 1825 Ludwig proclaimed, “I shall make Munich 
such an honor to Germany that no one who has not seen Munich 


can pretend to know Germany.” 
ing the city and on them laid out 
avenues; he founded art galler- 
ies, libraries, churches and es- 
tablished the city as an impor- 
tant center of German art. As 
time went on the development 
continued so that today Munich, 
with its imposing array of pub- 
lic buildings in the classic style, 
not only gives the impression of 
living for its culture, but ac- 
tually does so. Before the war 
Munich attracted a half million 
visitors a year, who came to en- 
joy its art and music, and once 
more it is attracting large num- 
bers of students and travelers. 
The streets and shops of Mu- 
nich, because of their modernity 
and the artistic sense of the 
people, have a trimness that is 
absent in most of the other 
towns of Germany. The city, to 
be sure, has retained many rem- 
nants of the past. For centu- 
ries it has been the residence of 
the Dukes and Electors of Ba- 
varia and during that time has 
been invested with churches, 
palaces and other buildings 
which, in the older section, pro- 
vide an attractive leavening for 
the new. Indeed, among the 
most characteristic features of 
Munich are the twin copper tow- 
ers of: the tall Frauen-Kirche, 
the old cathedral. of the arch- 
bishop, erected in the fifteenth 


He acquired meadows adjoin- 


eer | : ch 


Core euschwansttin 


my) 


The Castle of Neuschwanstein, built by the mad king, Ludwig, ‘in 
the middle of the last century, crowns an imposing mountain of 
It was thirteen years in building and 
cost thirty million dollars, a vast sum in those days. 


rock in the Bavarian Alps. 


His first article, “Forty Miles of Romance on the a ne 
—Eprror. Kanigss ee 


century. But such venerable structures as this, almost 
the intricacies of the great city, serve but to accentuate the 
of the new. The distinctive towers of the Frauen-Kirche 
almost side by side with the tower of the New Rathaus, or 
Hall, forming an interesting contrast between the ancier 
modern, although the modern has no recent origin of style: 
This ‘City Hall, completed as recently as 1906, stands ii 
Marien-Platz almost immediately adjoining the Old Ra 
erected in the fifteenth century. Together with the victory co 
rising in the center of the platz they make the square one o 
most brilliant in Europe. The square itself is the focal 
of the city’s business life and into it, from radiating art 
pours the traffic of the city. Occupying almost the entire | 
of one side stands the New Rathaus, a blaze of Gothic 
mentation, its fretted and sculptured facade seems to catch 
spirit of the fretting and the feverish activity of the square, b 
of them blending in appropriate harmony. I know of no 
modern building anywhere than this.one or of one more exp 
sive of the German tradition in architecture. Its nearest cou 
part in the perfect symphony of sculptured stone is Milan C 
dral. As you enter the square it bursts on the vision in a 
stellation of decorative glory. , 
Though Munich is for the most part relatively new, its 
is far from being one of stiff regularity. It has, on the cont 
as great a variation in col 
tae te of street and square, boule 
and park as almost any ci 
= Europe. There are con 
surprises in the unfolding 
thoroughfares, and the unif 
ity of the streets has 
lieved by the admission of 
adorned spaces. The fe 
walls and moats have been 
verted into boulevards and 
of the public buildings have 
set in gardens instead of op 
sively lining the streets in | 
rows. This foresight of é 
times in the planning of 1 
city is still being carried 0 
the present day Munche 
The River Isar, which 
through one end of the city 
been attractively parked 4 
vast tract of land two miles 
by ten miles long set asidé 
park, most of which is ke 
its natural woodland state. 
nich is providing with rare 
dom against the future. 
We had decided to go 
Munich by rail and coach € 
heart of the highlands, 
most interesting villages 
lakes, pay a visit to Anton 
in Oberammergau and viel 
famous castles built by 
King Ludwig. This sch 
gave us much that is typica 
all that is best in the Bz 
highlands. 
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Te made an early start from Munich. It was well before our 
\| breakfast hour, but before seven o’clock had struck the 
station was seething with people and long queues waited 
> turn at the ticket windows. Sundays and holidays are 
en days of opportunity on which to indulge in the favorite 
t of tramping in the mountains, and thousands of people are 
early in order to reach their objectives. To the casual ob- 
er these crowds of recreationists, dressed in the native Ba- 
an costume and laden with knapsacks, appear to be peas- 
‘and mountaineers from distant regions. On the contrary, 
‘are merely Muncheners bent on a holiday in the hills, clad 
comfort’s sake and for sentimental attachment in the tradi- 
al dress of Bavaria. 
e made Garmisch-Partenkirchen, ninety minutes - distant 
1 Munich, our first base of operations, reaching from these 
| villages the several places of interest in this section of the 
ne country. Not only is it ringed about with imposing moun- 
_peaks and the focal center of much beautiful country, but 
far away is Oberammergau, the village of the Passion Play, 
the spectacular castles of Ludwig, the demented monarch 
avaria. Going south from Munich our train ran along the 
‘e of Wurm-see, the immense lake on which the Munch- 
s do their boating, and over a flat tableland coming to a final 
et Kochel. 
thile we were still far get the mountains came into view 
a curtain of haze at first and then in giant silhouette, rising 
r from the plain much as Pikes Peak, shorn of foothills, 
lenges your way as you approach Colorado Springs from 
east. At Kochel the railway ends and entry into the moun- 
3is made by motor. The bus that awaited us and our fellow 
engers was large and comfortable and we were soon climb- 
over a splendid road to the higher altitudes of the interior. 
ently we reached Walchen-see, a lake cradled in forested 
ntain slopes and, making our way along the winding high- 
‘between serrated hills and then through a wide flat valley 
akled with villages, we came to a final stop in Mittenwald, 
lof the most picturesque towns in the Bavarian highlands. 
he road leading to the station, upon which we disembarked, 
ed most unpromising, for its cheaply constructed dwellings, 
fered sparsely upon its undeviating length, gave it the ap- 
ance of a tawdry summer resort. Then the principal street 
he town, because of the artificial appearance of its great 
roed houses which were capped by deep overhanging roofs 
were set at angles to the street, and the multitudinous vis- 
itors and summer 
sojourners who 
swarmed through 
itmmerard eit seem 
like a street in an 
amusement resort. 
But a gaily fres- 
‘ coed church beck- 
oned, and past it, 
quite unexpectedly, 
we came to the un- 
spoiled village. As- 
suredly this was 
no disappointment. 


tee) i) Scattered more 
A or less haphazard 

: along a few ill-de- 

\. fined. streets, the 

i} chalets of the 

f townsfolk, their 

a barnyards at- 

feereeroe tached (detied the 

yi see we flattening effects of 

: se modern town plan- 


ning. These singu- 
\s lar houses of plas- 
aoe ter distinguished 
A by wide, overhang- 
i i 
ing roofs and of- 
tentimes timber bal- 
conies beneath the 
broad eaves, fre- 
quently are wholly 
frescoed with elab- 
orate paintings or 
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avaria bugles are blown on the excursion | 
joats and pistols fired to arouse the rever- 
1 berating echoes. 
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embellished with fragmentary bits of decoration, mostly of a 
religious nature. Flowers adorned almost every window and an 
air of contentment and repose pervaded the community. Al- 
though Mittenwald was liberally endowed with vacationists, who 
strolled through the streets and lanes taking the air and enjoy- 
ing the passing scenes, the villagers, after the day’s work was 
done, sat in their doorways peacefully smoking their long pipes, 
eating their simple evening meals or busying themselves with 
household tasks, quite unconscious of the eyes of the visitors. 
Flocks of ducks waddled here and there, indulging their inher- 
ited taste for ‘water in the glacial stream which runs through the 
town, and children in happy groups played everywhere. At 
eventide herds of solemn goats, chaperoned by their herders, 
descended from their mountain pastures and marched deco- 
rously through the town, bound for their several homes and 
masters, 

Mittenwald reposes in a magnificent bowl of massive hills. In 
the early evening, when most labor had ceased for the day, the 
artist wandered about sketching the various types of village folk 
as they took their ease, much to the delight of their fellow 
townsmen, while I climbed the sharply rising slope which raises 
its grassy shoulder sheer from the town. From this commanding 
height all the mysteries of its being were revealed. Below me 
lay a tumbled collection of gabled, overhanging roofs, held by 
great bowlders secure 
against the tempests, domi- 
nated by a steepled church 
frescoed to its tower. To 
the east springing sheer 
fromthe valley floora 
mountain titan, seared by 
gaping crevices, stands 
guard, rising nearly a mile 
into the azure sky, the tim- 
ber in its lower stretches 
giving way to rock-ribbed 
slopes half the distance up. 
To the north and south 
bold, fir-clothed mountain 
peaks present a seemingly 
impassable barrier. 

In a train drawn by a 
huge electric engine we 
continued our journey, 
reaching Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen in half an hour. 
The hyphenated town of 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen is, 
in reality, a combination of 
twin municipalities, the hy- 
phen being a narrow 
stream which flows through 
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the loosely flung villages. j 
Cradled in a valley which, 
at this point, has broad- 
ened out Be form to re- 


j 


On this bridge over the chasm 
where these boys in the Bavarian 
national costume are standing the 
quixotic king loved to stand and 
gaze at his illuminated castle. 


semble gigantic soup 
plate, (Cae Parten- 
kirchen is ringed about by 
a chain of rock-ribbed 
mountains, in the clefts of 
which mighty glaciers appear in the great distance like wisps 
of gleaming snow. From out of these magnificent heights the 
far-famed Zugspitze rises not only above its neighbors, but 
higher than any peak in Germany. Its summit is just short of 
two miles above the sea, and so eminent is its majesty that a 
basket railway has been constructed to the top so that travelers 
may do homage there. Mounting the huge steel hamper in the 
valley underneath you are whisked through the air on cables in 
the robust manner of an aeroplane flight. Viewed from a mod- 
erate height the twin villages below look like doll houses in a 
toy landscape, so perfect is their setting and so trim is their 
environment. 

Garmisch-Partenkirchen is peopled, to some extent, by tillers 
of the soil who, early in the morning, on foot and in wagons be- 
take themselves to their distant fields carrying their implements 
with them. Many of these sturdy farmers dress in the tradi- 
tional Bavarian costume and their going in the morning and 
their coming in the evening is a picturesque sight. But these 


agriculturists make F 
up, really, only a ea é 

small proportion of 
the population, for 
the town has long 
since become a favor- 
ite resort for summer 
recreation and winter 
sport and its chief in- 
dustries are hotel and 
shop keeping. These 
features, however, 
are singularly unob- 
trusive, for the hotels 
and shops, consider- 
ing their inevitability, 
have not effaced the 
real character of the 
early villages. 

In spite of the fact 
that a hundred years 
ago Partenkirchen 
was visited by a dis- 
astrous fire and most 
of the old houses 
were swept away, the 
chalets w hich have 
taken their place glow 
with frescoes and 
there is one house, 
the pride of the anti- 
quarian, which has an 
age of a thousand 
years. Garmisch, un- 
like its twin, which 
clambers up a wood- 
ed slope, lies out on 
the floor of the valley 
and, while it has re- 
tained more of its 
early houses, it is not 
so effective in its sit- 
uation. Our _ hotel 
was situated in the 
upper reaches of Par- 
tenkirchen and 
seemed, almost, to 
hang over the town 
and valley beneath. 
Breakfast on its 
porch was something 
to be remembered. A 
broad panorama 
stretched away over 
the town to the 
Zugspitze and its 
companion peaks, and 
the sun rising above 


struck these stalwart 
mountain guardians, 
setting them aglow in the fresh crystalline air of the early day. 

A call at Oberammergau to make a drawing of Anton Lang, 
‘thrice the portrayer of Christ in the Passion Play, had been 
firmly fixed in the itinerary of the artist. Accordingly, in quite 
modern fashion, we called our prospective subject on the tele- 
phone and were asked to come if possible the following morn- 
ing instead of in the aftertfoon because, being Saturday, there 
would be many visitors to his pottery shop with consequent in- 
terruptions. 

On the way to’this famous village of the Passion Play we 
stopped at the Benedictine Monastery of Ettal, occupying a group 
of extensive buildings centered around a towered church. To 
Oberammergau from the monastery is but two and a half miles 
and we rolled up to the door of Anton Lang’s pottery shop al- 
most before we were aware of it. 

When we entered the pottery and souvenir shop of Anton 
Lang, conveniently housed in his pension, its proprietor was 
waiting on two American customers. Our first impression of 
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cn I tasipcttt Som . him was his like 
ore to the traditional 
trait of Christ. 
face is thin, al 
ascetic, but it is: 
face with kindly | 
and he smiles en 
‘ingly. The ar 
made an in 
portrait of him ; 
waited on cus 


by the someti 
tactless travelers 1 
-visited his she 
Speaking in pei 
English he told 
that his family 
lived in Oberam 
gau for two hune 
years and that h 
his father, is a 
by trade. Assis 
his son, he mak 
the pottery, deco: 
as well as plain, 1 
is sold in his’ 
The goods are 
factured to a 
ex tiemmtandtig 
Winter and 
throughout the te 
season in Summer 
In 1922, he told 
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week, and so 
lating was it 


Falward Casual spiritual sense that 
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ances almost 


physical and m 

. strain. I put a ¢ 

tion to him, the answer to which I had long wanted to ki 

whether the cast of the Passion Play engage in the produ 

of it for mere monetary gain or whether their acting repre 
a genuine religious emotion. 

“There is no question,” he said, “that the players are 
scious of the solemnity of the drama and act it from a 
spiritual consciousness. They never play their parts as a 
in the professional sense, but feel themselves a part of 1 
tragedy of the passion.” 

“I once saw a passion play in Munich,” he continued, “ 
was acted by professionals and it lacked completely the de 
emotional quality found in the Oberammergau production. » 
left me quite cold.” j 

He laughed as he told of his financial return from the 
of 1922. “I received thirty million marks for my sump 
work,” he said, “which, when I finally cashed it, brought m 
actly five dollars!” 

We asked him if he expected to take the réle of Chris t 
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Jarmisch-Partenkirchen is a typical town of the Bavarian Alps. 
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ey 3 in 1930, the date set for the next great performance. 

t fifty-one I am too old to play the part,” he replied with- 
esitation. “I have had it three times as you: know. There 
Mther contenders for the honor and even now candidates 
pearing in the field. 

he election is held,’ he went on to explain, 
i the play is given. Then it will be decided.” 
| the picture was finished and, after being graciously 
d by the subject, was put away in the artist’s portfolio. Good- 
were said and once more we mounted our car and set out 
jour lightning conductor for Hohenschwangau and Neusch- 
tein, the romantic castles of Ludwig, the mad king of Ba- 
, who brought himself to financial ruin through his strange 
on for building palaces. 

ohenschwangau two castles of King Ludwig II crown 
‘ummits of adjoining spurs in the.tumbling mountains of 
iria. One of these, the citadel of Hohenschwangau, was a 
fein of the royal family long before Ludwig came to the 


“six months 


-in 1864, a boy of nineteen; the other, a frowning Roman- 
| structure was built to gratify the young King’s romantic 
Besides the fairy castle of Neuschwanstein this Quixotic 
during his relatively short lifetime, erected two other 
ix in the rural solitudes of his realm, lavishing such vast 
of money on needless residences as to drain his treasury 


) wring his kingdom into a state of complete financial exhaus- 


was Ludwig’s ae tastes which attracted him to Hohen- 

gau and which led him to spend most of his life in the 
ain solitudes. Here his father, Maximilian II, on the 
f an early castle, had built a chateau and decorated its 
r with murals illustrating scenes from German history and 
This stronghold is elevated on a lofty spur which rises 
i forested mountain lake. and enjoys an extensive pros- 
er the great Bavarian plain. But this home, for all its 
tion of environment, failed to satisfy the royal visionary 
® restless mind conjured 1 the romantic glories of the past. 
dingly, he resolved to erect a castle, on a commanding 
e, which would satisfy his conception of a royal medie- 
ronghold. ‘That is what Neuschwanstein really is. Sur- 
ting this imposing mountain of rock, which rises out of the 
and forms the first rampart of hills which tumble south to 
te in a crescendo of mighty peaks, its position can be 
be impregnable—that is, to any attacking force of the 
s it represents. A brawling stream cascades through the 
the base of the cliff, hundreds of feet below, and the 


¢ 


. cending road which has been driven to the summit. 
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approach to the citadel can only be made over the steeply as- 
Built im- 
pressively of white, unpolished marble, the castle rises from its 
towering site with stately grace and gleams like a fairy palace 
in the dazzling sun. Adorned with watch-towers and turrets 
and courtyards it is the personification of ancient defiance and 
lordly power. 

The interior presents a scene of rare magnificence. Every 
room and salon is embellished with rare woods and decorated 
with exquisite murals of scenes from the Wagnerian operas, 
executed by the noted artists of the period. The walls and ceil- 
ings are a flaming symphony of gold and color, and lustrous 
chandeliers of brass contribute to the splendor. Twelve hun- 
dred candles lighted the apartments. In the evening hours it 
was the habit of the king with the conjurer’s mind to stand on 
the bridge suspended over the chasm beyond and gaze with - 
delight at the fairy brilliance of the castle and the limitless 
plateau beyond. The view from the westerly windows is one of 
ravishing beauty. In the near distance twin lakes, like great 
caskets of emeralds embosomed in the folds of the forested 
slopes, lie shimmering in the unfaltering rays of the sun. Between 
them on a mountain promontory reposes the castle of Hohen- 
schwangau, and stretching away in the background the billowing 
mountains are green with forests of pine and beech. 

It took thirteen years to build this spectacular anachronism 


‘and the treasure lavished on its construction totaled one hun- 


dred and twenty million gold marks, a vast sum even today, but 
a stupendous fortune in those times. There is strange irony in 
the fact that Neuschwanstein and its companion follies, the con- 
struction of which brought their quixotic builder to the thresh- 
old of bankruptcy, today yield the state a substantial income. 
The admission fees are reasonably more than nominal and the 
travel to and from these places of pilgrimage brings no small 
amount of revenue to the railways. As a practical showman, 


therefore, Ludwig may be said to have been a successful and 
farseeing ruler. 

A few miles from here, deep in the heart of the mountains 
and on the site of a royal hunting lodge Ludwig erected Linder- 
Linderhof is a copy of 


hof, another of his residential follies. 
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the Trianon. Set in a formal garden adorned with statuary, this is 
a building of surpassing beauty though incongruously situated in the 
deep woods. From Hohenschwangau we returned by motor to Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen and from there to Munich. 

From Munich we set out for the eastern portion of the Bavarian 
highlands and on the way to our destination paid a visit to Ludwig’s 
spectacular replica of Versailles. The island of Herren in the middle 
of Chiemsee was purchased by King Ludwig as a site for his modern 
Versailles. Its magnificent solitude he considered* ideal. Work on 
the palace was begun in 1878, long before the completion of his 
gigantic undertaking at Neuschwanstein and the very year in which 
his enterprise at Linderhof was finished. In itself this project was 
an enormous enterprise, for Ludwig, with unexampled lavishness, 
outrivaled the Sun King in the sumptuousness of the furnishings and 
decorations, although they were executed after the style of the original 
chateau. 

Nothing could be more incongruous than the situation of a state 
palace in the center of a remote lake. At Herrenchiemsee the grand 
staircase rarely echoed to the tread of feet and the rooms hardly knew 
the sound of human voices. But on that spot it was erected in all its 
dazzling splendor, its sixteen rooms of state and its regal apartments 
resplendent in crystal and gold, embellished with rare woods and 
porcelains and adorned with copies of the paintings of Lemoine, 
Boucher, Watteau and others of the French school. The terraces and 
fountains and gardens in front of the palace descend to the distant 
lake, providing a water vista which was absent at Versailles. 

Before the completion of this chateau—its interior was never 
entirely finished owing to lack of funds—Ludwig conceived the idea 
of reconstructing, on still another site, the ancient castle of Falken- 
stein. Though he demanded of his ministers that they find him the 

money for this new enter- 
prise, his credit was ex- 
| hausted and he had no alter- 
vi native but to wait until funds 
{ accumulated. But this, as it 
proved, was never to be for 
his mental condition grew 
steadily worse. Balked by his 
inability to secure funds for 
the completion of Herren- 
chiemsee and the initiation of 
work on Falkenstein his mind 
reacted to the disappointment. 
Moreover, his «disease being 
progressive, as time went on 
he grew more exacting and 
solitary, he refused himself 
to anyone save a few chosen 
relatives and friends, and 
~ declined to receive his min- 
.isters. The business of the 
state was at a standstill. 
Securing an audience with the 
king on the pretext of dis- 
cussing a loan with which to 
complete his*palaces, a group 
of doctors was admitted to 
his presence concurring, after 
a long interview, in the con- 
viction that he was irrational. 
F Upon this expert opinion 
Ludwig was deposed and a regent appointed. This action took place 
in 1886. Ludwig’s end was a tragic one. Brought to the Castle of 
Berg on Lake Starnberg, one evening not long after his arrival he 
eluded his keepers and drowned himself in the waters of the lake. 

From Chiemsee it is but an hour or two to Berchtesgaden and 
Konigs-see or, in English, King’s Lake. If you have visited the Nor- 
wegian fjords you have seen Konigs-see, for in form and environment 
it is a fragment of them. Nestling in the embrace of mighty hills, the 
vast mountains of dark fir and gray rock ‘rise almost perpendicularly 
from the surface and loom above its placid waters. Snow whitens the 
folds of their high altitude and the loftier peaks of the range pierce 
the clouds of fleece which drift across their summits. But the omni- 
present holiday makers spoiled the glory of this immutable scene. For 
their especial delight every device known to the showman was brought 
into play. The decks of the passenger boats were crowded with eager 
throngs of sightseers whose satisfaction, presumably, was expected 
to be more complete if proper instruction were given in the history 
and wonders of the lake. We had gone but a short. distance when the 
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Anton Lang, thrice Christus in the Passion Play at Ober. 


ammergau, is a potter by trade and waits upon _at Ober 
in his pottery shop ; 


steersman brought forth a bugle and, at a point wher 
cliffs rise almost perpendicularly, solemnly blew a § 
Back came the echo, as it doubtless had done on count 
earlier trips. The skippers of other boats were more | 
ing. They fired revolvers and, while the cliffs‘reverbera 
the sublime scenery was forgotten. Ro ies 
Our genial steersman having laid away his ‘bugle 
leather case proceeded, as we sailed along, to deli 
lectureé on the 
cliffs, peaks and 
other natural phe- 
nomena, not for- 
getting to include 
honorable mention 
of a bronze tablet 
affixed to a wall of 
rock where, I be- 
lieve, at one time 
in the history of {f! 
the nineteenth or |i 
twentieth cen- 
tury, some in- 
trepid navigators 
perus hed) Our 
boat im deed: 
might properly be 
termed an aquatic 
sightseeing coach. 
When the end of 
the lake was 
reached the entire 
company disem- 
barked for the 
purpose of walk- 
ing over a short 
boulder - strewn 
valley to another 
body of water 
called Ober-see. 
While we had 
(Cont. on page 50) 


th Bayay' 


(Courtesy of the National Museum) 


the left is the Scottish Doctor, 
he head of a cane, and over him 
he effigy of the native medicine 
|. On the right is one of the 
hs of the Doctor that was used 
‘cially for sick rooms. From 
| until today this curious legend 
he kindly Scot who cast his lot 
mg this tribe has persisted and, 
| as human beings have been 
ld to sainthood, so the Doctor 
has become a god. 


m e-- honored 
‘tom. 

‘tis quite cer- 
i that the re- 
‘iti officer. 
> coined the 
jase, “Join the 
ivy and see the 
wid,” did so 
ore Torpedo 
/d Bombing 
ne, Squadron 
le, of the Air- _. 
ft Squadrons, 
puting Fleet, 
| been thought 
| otherwise he 
ald have add 
“And see it 
m aloft”. In 
fe event, one 
see the 
more 


| t-o f-the-way 
ces more read- 
| than by air- 
ft. Lieuten- 


iG. R.: Fair- 

of 

One, 

ile at‘: Coco 
0 «Naval Air | 

ition, Canal 


me, was one of 
crew of naval 
men to make 
q oc 4 ’ 


| Blas Indians, and the story o t 
vy's air force caused a tribe of those Indians to break a 


THE STRANGE LEGEND 
OF THE SCOTTISH DOCTOR. 


The Curious White Indians of the San Blas Country—A Race for 
Life by Air—An Idol in a Top Hat—A Two 
Hundred Year Old Story 


By CLIFFORD ALBION TINKER 


world was startled by the 

“discovery” of “white In- 
dians” in Panama by R. O. 
Marsh, engineer-promoter- 
explorer. Taking his “white 
Indians” from the San Blas 
country to Colon and to the 
United States, Marsh started 
a red hot controversy, during 
the course of which he was 
accused of being the original 
nature-fakir, since the two 
specimens which he claimed 
to be representatives of a long- 
lost race of legendary origin 
and habits were as_ stoutly 
avowed to be nothing more 
nor less than albino off- 
springs of San Blas parent- 
age. 

Mr. Marsh and his “white 
Indians” are here introduced, 
not to fan the dying embers 
of scientific controversy over 
disputed theory, but merely to 
lead to an interesting and 
little-known legend of the 
f how a flight surgeon in the 


[: the Spring of 1924 the 


the trip to the San Blas country which 
resulted in the queer experience ot 
the flight surgeon, and the Lieuten- 
ant is the authority for the story here 
related. 

The exploring party, of which Mr. 
Marsh was the leading member, num- 
bered several scientific men, one of 
whom was Dr. J. L. Baer of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The party set 
out from the Canal Zone early in the 
Winter of 1923-24, and penetrated 
the jungle for many miles looking for 
“white Indians” and, it has been sus- 
pected in the case of the leader, also 
for gold and rubber. The going was 
hard, very hard, as anyone who has 
traversed a real tropical jungle can 
appreciate, but the coming back was 
even worse. 

It was when the party was still 
about one hundred miles from the 
coast that Dr. Baer shot a monkey 
which he observed had a_ peculiar 
mottled appearance. Upon examina- 
tion he discovered that the animal 
had been suffering from a strange 
malady, apparently a skin disease. Dr. 


Cauatesy of the 

ational Museum) 

On the far left the Scottish 
Doctor is seen in the form 
of a decorative cane. 
him is a much plainer stick 
that is known as the Doc- 
tor’s Wife; evidently she is 
a much inferior being. On 
the right are two images 
that represent the Doctor 
in a sick room and which 
are kept especially for the 
healing power they possess. 


Next 


Baer insisted that he skin the monkey with the idea of discover- 


ing just what the disease was. 


(Courtesy of the National Museum) 


AN ISLAND VILLAGE OF THE SAN BLAS 


For centuries the Indians of the San Blas country kept their territory inviolate, for they had seen what 
had happened when the Spanish overran their neighbors. In late years, however, expeditions have pene- 
trated this area and, while El Dorado has still escaped discovery, many other interesting and curious 
things have come to light, notably among them the so-called White Indians. In the main a coastal people 

with a low civilization, the San Blas give weight to the theory that culture and altitude are related. 


In the skinning process it was 


learned that the 
disease was con- 


tagious, for the 
“Doctor became 
infected with the 
same horrible 
sores. His con- 


dition grew rap- 
idly worse until 
he finally became 
quite helpless, the 
party being 
forced to carry 
him on a litter. 
He was _ soon 
dangerously 
stricken. 

To save the 
Doctor’s life, it 
was decided to 
take him to the 
coast and endeav- 
or to obtain med- 
ical aid. Doing 


‘their utmost, the 


party consumed ' 
from five to six 
weeks in making 
their way out to 
the Caribbean, alt 


though the dis-. 
tance was - little 
more than one 


hundred miles. 
Under the great- 
est hardships 
they arrived fi- 


VILLAGE ARCHITECTU 


civilization. Nevertheless, it is colorful. 


nally at the Indian Village at Caledonia Harbor. Dr. Baer was 
in a desperate condition; medical attendance was a matter of 
the utmost moment if his life was to be saved. Sad to tell, 
there existed no means of communication and no transportation 
save the tiny Indian canoes, called cayugas. -One of these was 
despatched down the coast, about forty’ miles, to Obaldia on 
the Colombian frontier, where the Navy maintains a radio 
station for the Panama Government. 


A message was immediately “da-da-da’d” through to Admiral 
Irwin, Commandant of the Naval District, telling of Dr. Baer’s 
plight and requesting assistance. The Admiral ordered the Naval 
Air Station at Coco Solo to send help without delay. Within 
the hour after the arrival of the cayuga at Obaldia, two sea- 
planes were winging their way through low-lying clouds and 
fitful rain squalls to the aid of the stricken man. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Baer was beyond help and died just as the planes were 
landing and taxiing toward the village. While the aid of Flight 
Surgeon McClintock was not needed, he at least learned that 
there existed in that territory a species of worm or borer that 
eats into the flesh, usually, as in the case of Dr. Baer, with fatal 
results. The crews of the planes, and of the airplane tender that 
arrived later, buried Dr. Baer, marking his grave fittingly, and 
placed the Stars and Stripes above it. 

The rest of the yarn is that spun by the senior pilot of the 


Coco Solo expedition and has to do with the “Scottish Doctor”. 


of San Blas. i 

“Our arrival in Caledonia Harbor created a greater stir than 
usual,” said the pilot, “since it was probably the first time in 
several years that any of our planes had landed there. We had 
the greatest difficulty while taxiing to the beach to keep from 


RE IN THE SAN BEAS COUNTRY 


While village architecture in the San Blas country is far from primitive, compared to the usual native standards, it hardly betokens a high st 
The jungle in this area is peculiarly thick and impenetrable, a journey of a scant hundred miles” 
suming a month or more. Thus, the San Blas are protected from invasion by a natural barrier, rather more effective than a standing army. — 
isolation of this tribe has permitted the building up of considerable myth and mystery concerning them but, as a matter of fact, they seem t& 

ordinary enough Indians. : a 


(Courtesy of the National Muse 


a 


ramming the curious natives that swarmed out in cayugas 
first hum: of our motors in the distance—they were, of ¢ 
expecting us. | 

“The enterprising Colon trader who made his fortune by 
ing derby hats to the San Blas Indians must have just ree 
disposed of a cargo of 1912 models at Caledonia, for the 
population was adorned with this classic headgear. The d 
set off their gee-strings to great advantage. We had to cut! 
motors finally to keep the ‘props’ from crushing the derbies a 
chewing up the curious who endeavored to board the planes, 

“This tribe was apparently no different from others along 7 
coast. The women wore their hair au-natural, and were dresi 
with the queer patchwork calico petticoats or skirts into 
the same curious San Blas designs had been worked. T 
spindle legs were circled by the same tight bands and rings 
brass and copper, and their ears and noses were decorated y 
the same old rare coins of buccaneer antecedents found in/ 
San Blas villages. Little naked boys gesticulated wildly for ¢ 
arettes while the little girls shyly hugged their funny "i 


On the left is the Marsh exploring part 
a native cayuga or dug-out canoe. Ab 
is the same party in camp on the Rio ¢ 
cunaque in the heart of the San Blas f 
tory. It was during this expedition 
Doctor Baer contracted a fatal disease f 
skinning a curiously spotted) monkey © 
seemed to suggest the origin of the 
Indians. It took the party a month to 
their way a hundred miles through 
jungle to the coast.and at the very mor 
when planes landed, carrying assistai 
Doctor Baer died. y 
(Courtesy of the National Museum) ' 
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‘olls and stared awestruck from behind the protecting folds of 
laama’s calico skirts. 

| “But a second glance around showed one distinct departure 
'rom the typical sights to be seen in the thatched villages along 
he coast. It was the presence, here and there, of peculiar life- 
| 2 size _ effigies 
of a man in 
a frock coat 
and top, hat! 
The figures 
were hewn 
and carved 
out of tree 
trunks, Sim- 
ilar figures 
of diminutive 
size Were Car- 
vedonslender 
Stuck s. like 
canes, 
sharp  point- 
ed. The fig- 
ures were all 
alike as peas 
in a pod. The 
eyes a nd 
mouth were 
painted upon 


stolid fea- 

tures, the top 

Phough their features are the same, the color of their hivent weaned 

kin, hair and eyes is vastly different. Both white frock coat 

and black Indians, however, wear the same embroid- were painted 

ed clothes, the same rings in their noses and the Basar oasis 
me copper circlets on their arms and legs. It is 


black, and it 


evident that there’is only one race here, not two. 


NOMBRE DE DIOS FROM THE AIR 
he coastal town of Nombre de Dios lies at the nub of the headland that marks the northwestern end of the San Blas country. 
\lamorous with history—it was a favorite haunt of pirate days—but it is not too delightful a place for an extended sojourn today. Beach, lagoon, 


tungle and delta add, in their ramifications, a geographical note to the place that serves to accent the unique characteristics of the San Blas urban 
levelopment. But from the days when it was sacked and resacked by pirates, Nombre de Dios has been what it is, a fever-stricken hole in a mud bank. 


only: »torded a de- 


Official Photoarabh U. S. Army Air Corps) 
This old site is 


was only in the matter of neckwear and shirts that the artists 
had been permitted aesthetic liberties. Some older figures dis- 
played stock collars of ancient pattern, while the more recent 
ones bore the unmistakable influence of the celebrated clothing 
houses of Troy, New York. 

“It was at 
once  appar- 
ent that the 
Indians re- 
garded these 
figures with 
the greatest 
respect, in 
fact, it did 
not take long 
to discover 
that they 
were idols 
and were ac- 


gree of wor- 
ship, - Thére 
was no. re- 
ligion among 
the natives 
other than 
the reverence 
given these 
quaint: and 
crude figures 
of the ‘Scot- 
tish Doctor,’ 
as we came 
to call him. 
Mr. Marsh 


Doctor Baer presented a curious spectacle between two 
typical representatives of the Chocol Indians. The 
Doctor gave his life for science, for it was his dis- 
covery that the whitely blotched monkeys and the white 
Indians were both suffering from a strange skin disease 
that inoculated him with the germ from which he died. 
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(Courtesy of the National Museum) 


The tradition of the “white Indians” is of long standing, and has been found in various parts of the Americas. 
of it, and it cropped up more or less frequently through the centuries the reafter. 
were of a tribe that was distinctly white, a higher race than those about it. 


was able to explain this queer state of religious affairs to us. 

“Tt seems that when a person in the village becomes sick a 
veritable forest of ‘Scottish Doctors’ are planted around his 
The large figures are set up around the sickroom, and 
the patient is believed healed, if at all, by the ‘Scottish Doctor’s’ 


house. 


spirit. 


“The legend of the ‘Scottish Doctor of Caledonia’ is little and 


imperfectly known, but history re- 
cords that in 1695 the Darien Com- 
pany was formed in Scotland to 
establish a trading colony at the 
Isthmus of Panama, where it was 
expected to found a free port and 
reap a harvest of wealth in trading 
with the Indies. The colonists, over 
eleven hundred strong, arrived in 
three ships off the present Panama 
coast and called the country New 
Caledonia. They built a fort and 
made friends with the Indians and 
fought the Spaniards who resented 
their intrusion. Suffice to say that 
lack of supplies and disease, due to 
the inhospitable climate, doomed the 
colony to failure and eventually only 
a pitiful handful of survivors re- 
turned to tell the tale of woe. | 
“A second expedition, in 1699, 
met a like fate, and it is at this point 
that the legend of the ‘Scottish Doc- 
tor’ begins. According to the In- 
dians, the ‘Scottish Doctor,’ physi- 
cian to the Darien Company, re- 
mained in Darien and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in ministering 
to*their ills. He was looked upon as 
having supernatural powers, due to 
his ability to heal, and he was evi- 
dently deified. In any event, two 
hundred years and more after~his 
death, we found the tribe of San 
Blas Indians that live on the shores 
of Caledonia Harbor believing that 
the ‘Scottish-Doctor’s’ spirit enters 
the poor effigies that they make of 
him and will cure their bodily ills. 
“The ‘Scottish Doctor’ is their 
god, and a curious twist of native 
mind provides him occasionally with 
a wite, as attested by a few female 
figures, here and there, alongside 


WHITE INDIANS OF THE SAN BLAS 


(Courtesy of the National Museum) 


The Spanish seem to have heard 


Mankind, always avid of romance, has assumed that these reports 
E t. As a matter of fact, however, they appear to be merely albinos. 
be recalled that several of the white Indians were brought north as scientific exhibits. 


Tt will 
ite 


ey 
ej 


the austere frock-coated, top-hatted effigies. We endeavored to 
persuade the Indians to sell us some of the canes and one or two! 
of the figures prior to our return to Coco Solo, but the most 
tempting of presents elicited-no response. | 

“It so happened, however, that after the burial of Dr. Baer, 


the Indians became aware that Flight Surgeon McClintock pos 


(Courtesy of the National Museum) 


Before his tragic death, Doctor Baer conducted a number of 
scientific experiments with the San Blas. He is seen here 
measuring the cranium of a San Blas chief. It seems probable 
that these Indians lie in the relatively narrow strip between 
the Inca civilization to the south and the Mava to the north. 
It is known that the Incas mined the emeralds of Colombia 
and that the Mayas worked as far south as Nicaragua or even 
Panama. Between the two lies mystery. 


sessed healing powers, and forthwith he was called upon to ad- 


minister to the halt and the sick. In 
particular there came the Chief, re- 
splendent in a shiny new derby. He 
was suffering from a severe tooth- 
ache. Dr. McClintock examined, 
operated and lo! the offending tooth 
was cast out.. Whereupon the Chief 
held a short pow-wow, at the end of 
which Dr. McClintock found him- 
self being presented with a ‘Scottish 
Doctor’, and, for good measure, one 
of his wives. The pilots of both 
planes were also presented with life 
size figures of the ‘Doctor’. |= 

“We took our booty back to Coco 
Solo,. where it was viewed with 
much interest and no little envy by 
globe-trotters and souvenir-hunters. 
We learned through one of the 
members of Mr. Marsh’s expedition 
that this tribe of Indians had never 
before in the memory of man per 
mitted the ‘Scottish Doctor’ to leave 


Caledonia.” " 
* * * N 

Note: The San Blas Indians 

7 


described in this article are only oné 
of a number of primitive peoples 
that inhabit the inaccessible hinter- 
lands of Panama. The construction 
of the Panama Canal and the intro= 
duction of modernized cities into the 
zone region has scarcely affected the 
lives of the savages living within less 
than one or two hundred miles of 
the canal. Such Indians as the 
Chokoi, the wild Kunas, the Towalis” 
and others live according to theif 
ancient customs. The isolation pro= 
vided by mountain and jungle still 
proves stronger than the powerful 
mechanical civilization which is rep 
resented by the Panama Canal ané 
the new life around it. 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE DESERT 


Zo 


|It was from such parched and sterile land as this that the fertile Imperial Valley was created. Once placed under irrigation this land proves enor- 
|mously fruitful. The Imperial Valley produces as many as twelve crops a year, despite the fact that there is scarcely any rain and that the summer 


engineering genius. 


‘with trees and fertile fields. What the 
early travelers to California described as 
“a country of burning salt plains and 
shifting hills of sand” now yields twelve 
crops a year. In 1900 the population of 
the Imperial Valley was zero. Today it 
is 65,000. Alfalfa grows six tons to the 
acre; grapefruit orchards and vineyards 
flourish, and over eight million pounds of 
butter are produced annually. Thousands 
‘of carloads of cantaloupe, watermelon, 
lettuce, grapes, cotton, and many other 
agricultural products are shipped yearly 
throughout the United States. Four hun- 
‘dred thousand acres, which were once 
given up to sand and cactus, are now val- 
ued at more than fifty million dollars. 
‘It sounds fabulous, but it is true. The 
‘creation of the Imperial Valley is one of 
‘the most impressive achievements of, 


moderm irrigation engineering — an_ 


‘achievement that has created the most ex- 
‘tensively irrigated area in the world and 
that is more notable than what the Eng- 
lish engineers have done in reclaiming the 
deserts of Egypt and India. 

| To transform the''Colorado Desert into 


i 


a 


temperature sometimes reaches 120 degrees. 


— CREATING AN AGRICULTURAL ‘PARADISE 


The Story of the Imperial Valley of California—A Desert That Became a Garden 
—Conquering the Fury of a Mighty River—The Largest Irrigated Area in the 


HE Imperial Valley in California is a creation of modern 
This magnificent agricultural area, 
one of the most fruitful in the world, was once a vast 
tract of sterile desolation known as the Colorado Desert. 
land that was formerly given up to sand and cactus is now filled 


World 
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But 
Anthony H. Heber. 


The inhabitants of the valley watch a constant 

succession of rich crops. This is a second crop 

of cotton from one planting. Over 25,000 bales of 
cotton are grown annually. 


In one year alone Imperial Valley crops were valued at $50,000,000. 


the Imperial Valley it took the vision of E. H. Harriman, the 
famous railway genius; it took some of the energy of Theodore 
Roosevelt ; it took an engineer of great ability, Charles Robin- 
son Rockwood, and men of the caliber of Epes Randolph and 
To subdue the lawless torrents of the Col- 


orado River and make them serve the 
needs of man required courage, determi- 
nation and a desperate struggle with pow- 
erfui natural forces. 

The great Colorado Desert lies between 
the lowermost end of California and 
Northern Mexico. It is west of the 
mouth of the Colorado River, which 
empties, just over the line in Mexico, into 
the Gulf of California. This river, one 
of the longest in the world, provides the 
water that is used for irrigation. The 
Imperial Valley used to be an ancient salt 
sea created by the sinking of its rock bed 
in Miocene times. When the valley sank 
below sea level, the Colorado River 
rushed in and for ages deposited all the 
rich silt accumulated from its 2,000-mile 
flow through many canyons. This silt 
eventually raised the level of the Valley 
and the Colorado River changed its course 
again and left the valley a desert. 

For centuries this potential paradise, 
needing only the waters of the river that 
had deserted it, was known only to In- 
dians—the Navajos, Walapais, Hopis, and 
the Yumas, a group on the bank of a 


MLV ES 


A DESERT CANAL 
Flowing steadily across the thirsty land the main canals bring water to the smaller lateral canals that serve the farmers of the Valley. Most of the 


principal canals are built of concrete. 


The fact that the farmers can regulate the amount of water they need for their land by means of “water 


gates” enables them to get the best possible results. 


muddy river that overflowed often, enriching and irrigating the 
land. The few courageous Indians who dared to explore the 
desert brought back strange reports of a lake—the Salton Sea— 
in which there were fishes too salty to be eaten. They described 
a desolate land that lay parching under a cruel sun. 

Finally the white man came. Naturalists, geologists, govern- 
ment surveyors, engineers and scientists studied the region with 
a view to reclamation. In 1846 General Kearney traversed the 
Salton Sink area with Colonel W. H. Emory, and they described 
it as a “hot, arid desert, where there was a stretch of ninety 
miles from water to water!’ There was no vegetation to be 
found, except scattered desert shrubs and small patches of sun- 
burned grass. 

It was 1902 before the great desert area was finally touched 
by the magic hand of the water king. Before the first of Jan- 
uary, 1905, after many tribulations, 120,000 acres of reclaimed 
land were actually under cultivation. The “Sink” produced 
crops of all kinds. Grapes, melons and garden vegetables grew 
earlier than in any other part of California. Alfalfa was cut six 
times a year, and the best quality of long-staple Egyptian cotton 
yielded more than a bale (500 pounds) to the acre. The climate 
and soil were found admirably adapted to the culture of grapes, 
grapefruit, oranges, lemons, olives, pomegranates, apricots, 
peaches and pears. 

In 1905 there was a crisis in the development.of the valley. 
The “intake” that fed water to the irrigation canals was threat- 
ened by a series of sudden rises in the river. All efforts to 
hold the river in check proved futile. Finally it was decided to 
build a 3,000-foot jetty to turn the river, and a thrilling race be- 
tween the river and the constructors ensued. When all but one 
hundred feet of the jetty was finished, the river won the battle. 

“How that demoniacal river laughed as it tore with resistless 
fingers at the twigs laid across its-path!” writes Edgar F. Howe. 
“Flow it roared with crazy wrath at this temporary check, how 
its increasing waters swirled and cut and eddied deeper and 
deeper into the soft mud wall between it and the men who would 
curb it! It sucked the piles from their beds and hurled them to the 
shore, it flooded the island, it lapped the base of the govern- 
ment levees on the Arizona banks, it ran its own riotous course, 
defying the engineers who watched it gloomily from the bank; 
and at last, on the ninth of August, 1905, with a roar of crum- 
bling earth, the whole great Colorado River turned from its bed 
and began flowing resistlessly to the Valley, toward that old 
Lake Cahuilla, from which for ages it had been shut.” 


The building of dams became a necessity to check or lessen 
the flow through the crevasse. The mighty Colorado River had 
to be tamed and controlled. A plan for a new head-gate was 
evolved, but there followed a long series of misfortunes and 
catastrophes. After the San Francisco earthquake in 1906 af- 
fairs in the Valley were in desperate condition. E. H. Harri- 
man was then appealed to for financial aid. He was a man of 
imagination and breadth of vision, and entirely in accord with 
the valiant idea to irrigate and reclaim the parched lands of 
Colorado Desert. 

“There in the bustle and confusion of temporary offices,” says | 
H. T. Corey, “with the ruins of San Francisco still smoking, with 
the facilities of his roads taxed to the utmost in carrying people 
away from the stricken city, with the wonderful railway systen 
which constituted his life work crippled to an unknown eas 
and with the financial demands resulting from the disaster im- 
possible to determine, he consented to advance an additional 
sum of $250,000 for controlling the Colorado River and pro- 
tecting Imperial Valley. It has always seemed to me that this” 
was really the most remarkable thing in the series of extraordi- 
nary happenings.” ia 

The damming of the Colorado River was an undertaking of 
great magnitude, for never before had anyone tried to control 
a rush of 360,000,000 cubic feet of water per hour, down a four- 
hundred-foot slope of easily eroded silt. The attempt was with- 
out precedent. There was no antecedent action to suggest a 
practical method of dealing with these conditions. Of the forty 
or fifty engineers visiting the Colorado delta in 1905 and 1906, 
hardly two had the same definite plan for offensive work. The 
engineers agreed only on the facts that “the situation was desper- 
ate” and that “there seemed to be only a fighting chance of 
controlling the river.”” But Mr. Harriman believed that “noth- 
ing is impossible.” His was the indomitable spirit which pushed 
this project through. . 

For the work finally planned, unskilled labor was obtained by 
mobilizing all the Indian tribes in that part of the Southwest. 
After an heroic struggle the river was forced back into its ancient 
bed. Calamity had been averted and Imperial Valley was safe— 
for a time. Then another sudden flood came down the Gila and in- 
creased the discharge of the Colorado from 9,000 to about 45,000 
cubic feet per second. Again the prosperity of the Valley was 
menaced, and again modern engineering subdued the angry river. 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Harriman made a trip through 
the Imperial Valley and over the reconstructed levee Which kept 


lantaloupes were shipped from the Valley io all parts of the United States. 


fhe Colorado River within bounds. Someone reminded him that 
lhe Government had not yet paid him the money it owed 
him and that his part in the great enterprise was not duly appre- 
tiated. He was asked if he did not regret having made this large 
expenditure. 
“This valley was worth saving, wasn’t it?’ Mr. Harriman re- 
plied. The answer to this query was, of course, “Yes.” 
“Then,” said Mr. Harriman, “we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we saved it, haven’t we?” 
But, if Mr. Harriman were alive today, he would regard 
with even a vaster gratification the results of his work. The 
Salton Sea, which threatened to submerge and destroy the arti- 
ficially created oasis in the desert, ceased to rise in 1907, and is 
now slowly drying up. The great Laguna Dam above Yuma is 
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¥ ARVESTING CANTALOUPES 

(The inhabitants of Imperial Valley are constantly harvesting bumper crops. In the summer of 1926, 15,000 carloads of 
The ‘soil of the Valley is composed of the 

imer sediment of the Colorado River, mixed with sand. New silt is constantly being brought in by the irrigating waters 

23) 38 and consequently the soil shows no signs of exhaustion. 
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done, and furnishes 
water to tens of thou- 
sands of acres in South- 
ern California, North- 
ern Mexico and Ari- 
zona. The territory be- 
low the Grand Canyon 
is safe. The Imperial 
Valley prospers and 
grows each year, 

In the fertile soil of 
silt brought down 
through the long ages 
from vast mountain 
areas, grains and fruits 
and vegetables are grow- 
ing in such luxuriance 
as to be the constant 
marvel of those who 
viewit. The seasons 
are so fixed by a profli- 
gate Nature that there 
is a constant succession 
of crops, following each 
other the entire year 
around. 

The climate is dry, 
the percentage of hu- 
midity scarcely ever ris- 
ing beyond 35. The 
average annual rainfall is slightly more than one inch. Continual 
sunshine provides growing weather 365 days in the year, making 
possible the harvesting of a new crop every month. Man has 
won over Nature, and Nature yields enormous tribute in Im- 
perial Valley to its conqueror. 

The 65,000 people who inhabit this place covering over 600,- 
000 acres, where twenty-five years ago only death abided, have 
comfortable homes, automobiles, churches, banks, ice factories, 
electric light plants, and school buildings worth over three million 
dollars in half a dozen prosperous towns. Its 400,000 acres of 
cultivated land have produced as high as $50,000,000 worth of 
crops a year. The Imperial Valley is one of the great Winter 
gardens of America—a flourishing and beautiful territory created 
by vision, ingenuity and courage. 


THE FLOODGATE OF PLENTY 

Phe waters which are diverted from the Colorado River by this great gate are sent through some two thousand miles of irrigating canals and laterals 
) nourish the soil of the Valley. The reclamation of the Colorado Desert by irrigation is considered one of the most remarkable achievements of 
modern’ engineering. 600,000 acres of enormously productive land have been opened up to a prosperous population of 65,000 people. 
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The March of the Leaf-Cutter Ants—How the Army Ants Spread Terror— 
The Technique of Petting a Porcupine—Boa Constrictors and Jaguars 4 


By RUTH ROSE 


Ruth Rose has, on various occasions, acted as one of Professor William Beebe’s technical assistants on his expeditions 
and at the Tropical Research Station in British Guiana of which he is Director. This article recounts some of Miss Rose’s 
personal experiences while acting in this capacity—Editor. 


As far as I could see in either direction, purple, yellow, 

white and green flags moved slowly along, their bearers 
struggling around obstacles, clinging grimly to the bright bur- 
dens. The countless feet made no sound—at least, none that 
I could hear—and in all that horde there was not one pair of 
eyes; it was the progress of a totally blind army, guided by 
some inconceivably delicate sense that led it unerringly to its 
goal. 

It was a trail of leaf-cutting ants that I had chanced upon in 
the British Guiana jungle, a common enough sight but one that 
never fails to be interest.ng. An agriculturist would find it 
appalling, for these insects are a scourge to the would-be farmer 
in the South American tropics. In a single night they can strip 


{ N army with banners was marching through the jungle. 


a garden of every leaf and even cut tender shoots to the ground, 
and the only means of combating them, short of digging a moat 
entirely. round the cultivated land, is to trace the trail back to 
With primi- 


the nest and destroy that, which is a difficult task. 
tive forest close at 
hand, it is quite im- 
possible; there are too 
many nests. 

However, we of the 
Tropical Research Sta- 
tion were established 
in our jungle camp for 
the purpose of study- 
ing ants and other 
creatures, with no de- 
sire to destroy them, 
and we had already 
learned by experience 
that to attempt garden- 
ing was a waste of 
time 

Regarded as a spec- 
tacle, the homeward- 
bound leaf-cutters are 
fascinating, each bear- 
ing aloft a _ neatly 
severed bit of leaf or 


petal. The scraps of 
color, seen from a 
slight distance, seem 


to be magically moving 
like a miniature Bir- 
nam Wood coming to 
Dunsinane, and in an 
open space where there 
is wind enough to 
catch these tiny sails, 
their bearers have des- 
perate times in making 
headway against the 
breeze. Often ant and 
leaf are blown fiat. 
The ant never re- 
linquishes his hold, but 
struggles gamely on. 
With all his amazing 
instinct, he has never 
learned the art of 


CURIOUS GAME TRAILS INA SOUTH AMERICAN. JUNGL 


HOW TO HANDLE A LIVE BOA CONSTRICTOR 
An Indian neighbor of the Tropical Research Station sent word that a fifteen-foot boa- 
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on arriving at the nest; turns his contribution over to a grop| 
of masticators, who must work as hard as the earnest gun} 
chewers that infest our country. These ants reduce the leayi) 
to a fine pulp, upon which, in the heart of the hill, a microscop| 
fungus grows, a fungus which forms the sole food of the insect 
Thus they may quite truthfully be said to have mushroo} 
cellars, and it is to provide fertilizer for this cultivation thi} 
they ruthlessly despoil trees and other plants. To the observe 
they seem capricious in their choice, for they often toil a quarte) 
of a mile or more through the jungle to cut and bring bac} 
leaves from a certain tree; when one of exactly the same kin} 
may be growing within a few yards of the nest. | 

The ants with leaves were considerably impeded by thos} 
bound in the opposite direction, who, having deposited thei| 
burdens with the caste of chewers, were rushing back for fres| 
material, in their frantic haste bumping into their fellows an| 
generally mixing up the traffic. It was early morning, and | 
knew that all day and all night long, perhaps for several day 
and nights, there woul} 
not be a moment whe; 
that little trail, four ©, 
five inches wide, woul 
not be seething wit! 
workers, every atom 0 
their tiny bodies con 
centrated on the all-im 
portant task. . 

If it had been a fil 
of army ants, I shouk 
have kept a more re 
spectful distance. Th 
leaf-cutters are harm 
less enough, except te 
vegetation, but even 
sort of creature flee 
before the advance o 
the invincible arm 
ants. They are rea 
jungle nomads, wit! 
only the most tem 
porary of nests mad 
of their own livin 
bodies, and thei 
marches are migration 
of the whole tribe, egg 
and larvae being born 
along by the workers 
Their powerful jaw 
make short work o 
any animal that is si 
unfortunate as to b 
unable to move fron 
their chosen route, ani 
even a human being, i 
sick or wounded, woul: 
not long survive thei 
swarming ons] aught 
The location of a mov 
ing army can often b 
told from some dis 
tance by the excite 
chatter of flocks o 
birds that hover roun 


tacking and coming constrictor was asleep in his cassava field and, provided with a stout seine, four members 
about. of the Station surrounded, enmeshed and overcame the great snake, bearing it back through 
Fach) vant. carries the jungle in single file, each with a loop of boa over the shoulder. 


home the bit of leaf 
that he has cut, and, 


the vanguard, snatch 
ing up the insects an 
other small organism 
that abandon their use 


Later experiment 

showed that, provided the snake was held firmly just behind the head, one person could 

handle it and prevent it from constricting. In the views shown here, Professor Beebe is 
; at the right of the pictures 
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stroke with the grain. Familiarity 
breeds absent-mindedness, and on 
one occasion, when I was trying 
to make Curry pose for his photo- 
graph and he persisted in turning 
his head away from the camera, 
I thoughtlessly gave him an im- 
patient little slap. The next few 
minutes were spent in jerking 
from my hand the barbed quills, 
that left behind them a strange 
numbness as a reminder to slap 
porcupines, if slap them I must, 
with velvet hand in an iron glove. 

Not all our jungle neighbors 
were so bold as to enter our 
bungalow and tents, but they ven- 
tured very close. The Director 
of the Station, William Beebe, al- 
nd — lowed no shooting within the area 
-_ . EN a _._ selected for study, except in 


RUBBING A PORCUPI NE THE WRONG WAY cases of necessity, and many shy 


The Station boasted two pet porcupines, Picric and Curry, so called because of the peculiar shade of their sepals Sey oy aca, 

bright, yellow quills that showed through the coarse grey hair. These small beasts would submit to being tomed to our alien presence. One 

petted on occasion, but the petter of a porcupine must not forget to pet with the grain for, as the author day I encountered a tremendous 
discovered in an absent-minded moment, the consequence of forgetfulness is disaster. (Continued on page 46) 
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less places of concealment to escape the irresistible 

rushing warriors. 

On two occasions we benefited by a quaint sort 
of jungle housecleaning, when the army ants’ 
| path happened to lie through our bungalow labora- 
‘tory. We perched on the dining-table, the legs of 
'which were safely insulated in pans of water, and 
‘consoled ourselves for lost working-hours by the 
‘thought that when the army had passed the 
‘bungalow would be swept clean of roaches, tar- 
antulas, termites and every other living thing. In 
some cases these pests could make their escape 
‘im time; in others, they were hunted down, and 
‘we saw them borne away, piecemeal, by their 
terrible little foes. 
_ Between visits of the army ants we never 
lacked for assorted company in the laboratory. In 
a crack behind my desk lived a large tarantula 
- emerged to take the occasional fly or moth 
that I proffered in a forceps. A queer chuckling 
‘tall would draw attention to a little gecko lizard 
ee up the wall on his vacuum-cupped toes, 


‘and innumerable bats squeaked and scuffled in the 
tafters. Among the latter there were continual 
quarrels, of such vehemence that) sometimes an 
‘unlucky bat would be violently expelled from the 
family circle, and fall into our midst, where he 
would flop and chatter until firmly deposited in 
he chloroform jar. 
Often in the evening a commotion in the lean- 
to that served as kitchen would lead us to an 
Opossum hunt, armed with flashlights and butter- 
Bees, a hunt that might result in the capture 
f a ’possum the size of a terrier, or perhaps a 
iny mouse-opossum, who was raiding our pantry 
v ith half-a-dozen babies clinging to her back. We 
once weighed such a family, and found that the 
combined weight of the children was consider- 
ably more than three times that of the mother. 
If human burglars went so hampered, there would 
be fewer successful second-story workers. 
_ Tree-porcupines also had a great liking for our 
Beton, or rather for our bananas, and for sa eS Soot 
some months we had two of them in a large cage eis ee Sh a ee Ce 
the compound. They were named Picric and hi ae i fs ho 
] ' : Sen ed At Oe 
Curry, because of the peculiar shade of their 
bright yellow quills, that showed through the long, LEAF-CUTTER ANTS AT WORK \ 
coarse, grey hair. They spent most of the day The leaf-cutter ants are, unlike the army ants, harmless to man and beast, but they are a 


asleep in a branch, but would come slowly out to scourge to whatever garden or section of the jungle they select for their work.. In a single 

: ee Dey oy oP ey es eine a garden and even cut tender shoots to the ground. . 
g : : e product of this labor is delivered to a group of masticating ants who reduce the leaves 

umed it. They even took kindly to petting, but {6 a fine pulp, upon which, in the heart of the hill, a microscopic fungus grows, which forms 

e petter of a porcupine must never forget to the sole food of the insects. 
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THE MOST AMAZING KINGDOM IN THE WORLD 


Platters of Precious Stones—Wild Men With Horns—A ‘Table of Emerald— 


The famous Travels of Sir John Mandeville, from which this extract has been taken. were first printed in 1499 and, 
from that time on, they have enjoyed an endless popularity. We know today that there was never a real Sir John Mande- 
ville, and that the Travels are a compilation as clever and as artistic as Malorys “Morte d’Arthur.” Nevertheless, it ts 
perhaps the first travel-book ever to see print and for generations it was believed wnthout question. In truth, it 1s a 


HE emperor Prester John, holds full great land, and hath long way. And therefore they go to Cathay, for it is more niet | 

| many full noble cities and good towns in his realm, and And yet it is not so nigh, but that men must be travelling by sei) 

many great diverse isles and large. For all the country and land, eleven months or twelve, from Genoa or from Veniec| 

of Ind is devised in isles for the great floods that come from or he come to Cathay. And yet is ‘the land of Prester John mor| 
Paradise, that depart all the land in many parts. And also in far by many dreadful journeys. 

the sea he hath full many isles. 

Pentexoire is Nyse, that is a full royal city and a noble, and a city that is clept Hermes, for Hermes the philosopher founde(| 


full rich. 


This Prester John hath under him many kings and many isles go to another city that is clept Golbache. And there they find 
and many diverse folk of diverse conditions. And this land is _ merchandises, and of popinjays, as great plenty as men find heré 


full good and rich, but not so 
rich as is the land of the 
great Chan. For the mer- 
chants come not thither so 
commonly for to buy mer- 
chandises, as they do in the 
land of the great Chan, for 
it is too far to travelato,. And 
on that other part, in the Isle 
of Cathay, men find all man- 
ner thing that is need to man 
—cloths of gold, of silk, of 
spicery and all manner avoir- 
dupois. And therefore, albeit 
that men have greater cheap 
in the Isle of Prester John, 
natheles, men dread the long 
way and the great perils in 
the sea in those parts. 

For in many places of the 
sea be great rocks of stones 
of the adamant, that of his 
proper nature draweth iron 
to him. And therefore there 
pass no ships that have either 
bonds or nails of iron within 
them. And if there do, anon 
the rocks of the adamants 
draw them to them, that 
never they may go thence. I 
myself have seen afar in that 
sea, as though it had been a 
great isle full of trees and 
buscaylle, full of thorns and 
briars, great plenty. And the 
shipmen told us, that all that 
was of ships that were drawn 
thither by the adamants, for 
the iron that was in them. 
And of the rotten-ness, and 
other thing that was within 
the ships, grew such buscaylle, 
and thorns and briars and 
green grass, and such manner 
of thing; and of the masts 
and the sail-yards; it seemed 
a great wood or a grove. 
And such rocks be in many 
places thereabout. And 
therefore dare not the mer- 
chants pass there, but if they 
know well the passages, or 
else that they have good 
lodesmen. 

And also they dread the 
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An Artificial Paradise 


By SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE 


remarkable mixture of fact and fancy.—EpiTor. 


And the best city in the Isle of And the merchants pass by the kingdom of Persia, and go ti | 


it. And after that they pass_an arm of the sea, and then thes 


of geese. And if they wil 
pass further, they may gi 
sikerly enough. In that coun. 
try is but little wheat or bar! 
ley, and therefore they ea! 
rice and honey and milk ang 
cheese and fruit. 
This Emperor Prestes 
John taketh always to his 
wife the daughter of the 
great Chan; and the greai 
Chan also, in the same wise 
the daughter of Prester John: 
For these two be the greatest 
lords under the firmament. 
In the land of Prester John 
Se | be many diverse things and 
; AAG lin ! many precious stones, sc 
Ono) Ose i A ft great and so large, that men 
Ba ye make of them vessels, as 
&G SS fa | aw platters, dishes and cups 
i | | A — And many other marvels be 
g) ; < there, that it were too cum- 
iba ie atanan ase al brous and too long to put if 
ful 2% Sel | OO IN =a in scripture of books; but of 
Wy! \o ie y ri the principal isles and of his 
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y ye! =—Iilh estate and of his law, I shall 

| ‘a fT TATE ONS —5\ (NG ; tell you some part. ‘i 

| XR i y This Emperor Prester Joh 

i POS? NE | is Christian, and a great part 

CAs S ; Viernes K of his country also. But yet 
ut 


& | tS ui he ty te ay all the ae 
bs s q TAT tT aN wi Wi ~ or our taith as we have 
-| p29, Me el ae) Nil il SANT <M They believe well in the 
Father, in the Son and in the 
IS Holy Ghost. And they be 
Tee od full devout and right true one 
E X\ ae i hi ‘ rah 5) i to another. And they set 
of Hil AN Ai Ne Kal not by no barrets, ne by 

‘ 6 T/A \ : iS) Se cautels, nor of no deceits. 

f _— 2 NS And he hath under him 
Leki é Bey A NX Su seventy-two provinces, and ir 
! Coy fai uy m oe ups a) im Tp T yA x Ee every province is a king. Anc 
i , fs | these kings have kings under 

Be ok (NW os, we My WAS them, and all be tributarie: 
ait & c We \ er ewe y to Prester John, And he hatk 
: RAZ \ in his lordships many grea’ 
a \ A VN \ \ marvels. 
oo AN \ mI RA" \ For in his country is the 
| i put 
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Th Wj ug \ sea that men clepe the 
ill \ Gravelly Sea, that is all grave 


MWY Za S and sand, without any droj 
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Sess = A eS of water, and it ebbeth anc 
= SS aha tit | = ————— _—, _ (= 
gee = =x ——— = floweth in great waves a: 
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PRESTER JOHN AND HIS COURT other seas do, and it is neve: 
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They bear but a shield and a spear without any 


other arms. 


And they roast here flesh and fish upon the hot 
: stones against the sun. 


And right fast by that place is a cave in the rocks 
where Adam and Eve dwelt when they were put out 
; of Paradise. 
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a And outside of the city is the Church of Seven 


: Stones where the sinner was stoned to death. 
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still ne in peace, in no 
manner season. And no 
man may pass that sea by 
navy, ne by no manner of 
craft, and therefore may 
no man know what land 
is beyond that sea. And 
albeit that it have no 
water, yet men find there- 
in and on the banks full 
good fish of other man- 


ner of kind and shape, 


than men find in any 
other sea, and they be of 
right good taste and de- 
licious to man’s meat. 

And a three journeys 
long from that sea be 
great mountains, out of 
the which goeth out a 
great flood that cometh 
out of Paradise. And it 
is full of precious stones, 
without any drop of 
water, and it runneth 
through the desert on that 
one side, so that it maketh 
the sea gravelly; and it 
beareth into that sea, and 
there it endeth. And that 
flome runneth, also, three 
days in the week and 
bringeth with him great 
stones and the rocks also 
therewith, and that great 
plenty. And anon, as 
they be entered into the 
Gravelly Sea, they be 
seen no more, but lost for 
evermore. And in those 
three days that that river 
runneth, no man dare en- 
ter into it; butin the other 
days men dare enter well 
enough. 

Also beyond that flome, 
more upward to the 
deserts, is a great plain 
all gravelly, between the 
mountains. And in that 
plain, every day at the 
sun-rising, begin to grow 
small trees, and they 
grow till mid-day, bear- 
ing fruit; but no man 
dare take of that fruit, 


for it is a thing of faerie. | 


And after mid-day, they 
decrease and enter again 
into the earth, so that at 
the going down of the 
sun they appear no more. 
And so they do, every 
day. And that is a great 
marvel, 

In that desert be many 
wild men, that be hideous 
to look on; for they be 


horned, and they speak | 


nought, but they grunt, as 
pigs. And there is also 
great plenty of wild 
hounds. And there be 
many popinjays, that they 
clepe psittakes in their 
language. And they 
speak of their proper na- 
ture, and salute men that 
go through the deserts, 
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And when he saw her come out of the cave 
in the form of a dragon, he had so great a 
dread that he fled again to the ship. 


\\\\" 


And in that place where Damascus was 
founded Cain slew Abel, his brother. 


In that country are folk that have but one 
foot, and that foot is so large that it 
shadeth all their body against the sun. 


This beast hath a black head and three long 
horns trenchant in the front, and he is a full 
felonious beast, and he chaseth and slayeth the 
Elephant. 


and speak to them as apertly as though it were a man. And 
they that speak well have a large tongue, and have five toes 
upon a foot. And there be also of another manner, that have 
but three toes upon a foot, and they speak not, or but little, 
for they can not but cry. 

This Emperor Prester John when he goeth into battle against 
any other lord, he hath no banners borne before him; but he 
hath three crosses of gold, fine, great and high, full of precious 
stones, and every of those crosses be set in a chariot, full richly 


In that hill would Abraham have 
sacrificed his son, Isaac. 
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There groweth a manner of fruit, as it were 
a gourd, and—when the fruit is ripe men find 
in it a little beast of flesh, as though it were 
a little lamb; and men eat both fruit and 
the beast. 


be of precious stone that men clepe sardonyx, and the border 
and the bars be of ivory. And the windows of the halls and 
chambers be of crystal. And the tables whereon men eat, somé 
be of emeralds, some of amethyst, and some of gold, full of 


precious stones; and the pillars that bear up the tables be of the ~ i 


same precious stones. And the degrees to go up to his throne, 
where he sitteth at the meat, one is of onyx, another is of 
crystal, and another of jasper green, another of amethyst, 
another of sardine, another of cornelian, and the seventh, that 
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Nigh to the city is a ditch full of gravel of which 
men make fair, clear wares. 


arrayed. And for to keep every cross, be ordained 10,000 men 
of arms and more than 100,000 men on foot, in manner as men 
would keep a standard in our countries, when that we be in land 
of war. And this number of folk is without the principal host 
and without wings ordained for the battle. And when he hath 
no war, but rideth with a privy meinie, then he hath borne before 
him but one cross of tree, without painting and without gold 
or silver or precious stones, in remembrance that Jesu Christ 
suffered death upon a cross of tree. And he hath borne before 
him also a platter of gold full of earth, in token that his noblesse 
and his might and his flesh shall turn to earth. And he hath 
borne before him also a vessel of silver, full of noble jewels 
of gold full rich and of precious stones, in token of his lordship 
and of his noblesse and of his might. 

He dwelleth commonly in the city of Susa. And there is his 
principal palace, that is so rich and so noble, that no man will 
trow it by estimation, but he had seen it. And above the chief 
tower of the palace be two round pommels of gold, and in 
everych of them be two carbuncles great and large, that shine full 
bright upon the night. And the principal gates of his palace 


Therefore Samson made fall upon them a great 
hall when they were at meat. 


he setteth on his feet, is of chrysolite. And all these degrees be 
bordered with fine gold, with the tother precious stones, set with 
great pearls orient. And the sides of the siege of his throne be 
of emeralds, and bordered with gold full nobly, and dubbed with 
other precious stones and great pearls. And all the pillars in his 
chamber be of fine gold with precious stones, and with many car- 
buncles, that give great light upon the night to all people. And 
albeit that the carbuncles give light right enough, natheles, at all 
times burneth a vessel of crystal full of balm, for to give good 
smell and odour to the emperor, and to void away all wicked 
airs and corruptions. And the form of his bed is of fine sap- 
phires, bended with gold, for to make him sleep well and to 
refrain him from lechery; for he will not lie with his wives, 
but four sithes in the year, after the four seasons, and that is 
only for to engender children. ; 

He hath also a full fair palace and a noble at the city of 
Nyse, where that he dwelleth, when him best liketh; but the air 
is not so attempre, as it is at the city of Susa. 

And ye shall understand, that in all his country nor in the 
countries there all about, men eat not but once in the day, as 


| 


_lords know well enough the attendance of their service. 
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they do in the court of the great Chan. And so they eat every 
| day in his court, more than 30,000 persons, without goers and 
} comers. But the 30,000 persons of his country, ne of the coun- 
|| try of the great Chan, ne spend not so much good as do 12,000 
of our country. 


This Emperor Prester John hath evermore seven kings with 
him to serve him, and they depart their service by certain months. 
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In that country they had a custom that when 
a cty or castle was beseiged they would send out 
messengers with letters for to ask help. 
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These crocodiles are serpents, with four. feet, 
short tails and great necks, and short thighs and 
great nails. 
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On one of these isles be folk of great stature, as 

giants, and they be hideous for to look upon and 

they have but one eye and that in the middle of 
2 the front. 


And with these kings serve always seventy-two dukes and three 
hundred and sixty earls. And all the days of the year, there 
eat in his household and in his court, twelve archbishops and 
twenty bishops. And the patriarch of Saint Thomas is there as 
is the-pope here. And the archbishops and the bishops and the 
abbots in that country be all kings. And everych of these great 
The 
one is master of his household, another is his chamberlain, 
another serveth him of a dish, another of the cup, another is 
steward, another is marshal, another is prince of his arms, and 
thus is he full nobly and royally served. And his land dureth in 
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very breadth four months’ journeys, and in length out of meas- 
ure, that is to say, all the isles under earth that we suppose to be 
under us. 

_ Beside the isle of Pentexoire, that is the land of Prester John, 
is a great isle, long and broad, that men clepe Mistorak; and it 
is in the lordship of Prester John. In that isle is great plenty 
of goods. 
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In that country there be white hens without 
feathers, but with white wool as sheep have here. 


All the men and women of that isle have hounds’ 

heads, and they be full reasonable and of good 

understanding; and they worship an ox for their 
god. 
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Beside the city is a hill of salt, and of that salt 
every man taketh what he will for to salt with, 
to his need. 


There was dwelling, sometime, a rich man; and it is not long 
since; and men clept him Gatholonabes. And he was full of 
cautels and of subtle deceits. And he had a full fair castle and a 
strong in a mountain, so strong and so noble, that no man could 
devise a fairer ne stronger. And he had let mure all the moun- 
tain about with a strong wall and a fair. And within those 
walls he had the fairest garden that any man might behold. And 
therein were trees bearing all manner of fruits, that any man 
could devise. And therein were also all manner virtuous herbs 
of good smell, and all other herbs also that bear fair flowers. 
And he had also in that garden many fair wells; and beside 
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those wells he 
hadlet make 
fair halls and 
fair chambers, 
depainted all 
with gold and 
az W ressamid 
there were in 


elu ete youllene-c 
many diverse 
things, and 
many diverse 
stories: and of 
beasts, and of 


birds that sung 
full delectably 
and moved by 
Cie aioe, vileeeye ate 
seemed that 
tu lineynyaaecriNe 
quick. And he 
had also in his 
garden all man- 
ner of fowls 
and of beasts 
that any man 
might think on, 
for to have play 
or sport to be- 
hold them. 

And he had 
allsio, amnhthrat 
place, the fair- 
est damsels that 
might be found, 
under the age 
of fifteen years, 
and the fairest 
young striplings 
that men might 
get, of that same 
age. And all 
tehienyanwee wie 
clothed in cloths 
of gold, full 


In Cipre men hunt with Papyonns, which are 
like leopards, and these take wild beasts right 
well. 
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dise, where that! 
they should see 
God of nature 
visibly, in his 
majesty and in 
his bliss. And 
then would he 
shew them his 
intent, and say 
them, that if 
they would go 
slay such a lord, 
or such a man 
thatwas his 
enemy or con- 
trarious to his 
list, that they 
should not 
dread to do it 
and for to be 
slain therefore 
themselves. For 
aie Ci at enan 
death, he would 
put them into 
another para- 
dise, that was an 
hundred - fold 
fairer than any 
of the tother; 
and there 
should they 
dwell with the 
most fairest 
damosels that 
might be, and 
play with them 
ever-more. 
And thas 
went many 
diverse lusty 
bachelors for to 
slay great lords 
in diverse coun- 
tries, that were 
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The king maketh certain men-at-arms to go 
up into the castles that are on the elephants’ 
backs. 
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And in another isle, towards the south, dwell 

folk of foul stature and of cursed kind, that 

have no heads and their eyes are in their 
shoulders. 


richly. And he 
said that those 
were angels. 


his enemies, and 
made them- 
selves to be 


There be many in that country that have nails 
so long that they cover their hands; and that 
is a great nobleness. 


And he had 
also let make three wells, fair and noble, and all environed with 
stone of jasper, of crystal, diapered with gold, and set with 
precious stones and great orient pearls. And he had made a con- 
duit under earth, so that the three wells, at his list, one should 
run milk, another wine and another honey. And that place he 
clept Paradise. 

And when that any good knight, that was hardy and noble, 
came to see this royalty, he would lead him into his paradise, 
and show him these wonderful things to his disport, and the 
niarvellous and delicious song of diverse birds, and the fair 
damsels, and the fair wells of milk, of wine and of honey, 
plenteously running. And he would let make divers instruments 
of music to sound in an high tower, so 
merrily, that it was joy for to hear; and 
no mat should see the craft thereof. And 
’ those, he said, were angels of God, and 
that place was Paradise, that God had 
behight to his friends, saying, Dabo vobis 
terram fluentem lacte et melle. And-then 
would he make them to drink of certain 
drink, whereof anon they should be drunk. 
And then would them think greater de- 
light than they had before. And then 
would he say to them, that if they would 
die for him and for his love, that after 
their death they should come to his para- 
dise; and they should be of the age of 
those damosels, and they should play with 
them, and yet be maidens. And after that 
yet should he put them in a fairer para- 


The griffon beareth away his prey to the nest. 


slain, in hope to 
have that paradise. And thus, often-time, he was revenged of 
his enemies by his subtle deceits and false cautels. 

And when the worthy men of the country had perceived this 
subtle falsehood of this Gatholonabes, they assembled them with 
force, and assailed his castle, and slew him, and destroyed all 
the fair places and all the nobilities of that paradise. The place 
of the wells and of the walls and of many other things be yet 
apertly seen, but the riches is voided clean. And it is not long 
gone, since that place was destroyed. 

* * * 


Note. Prester John was one of the fabulous creations of the 

medieval imagination. In the thirteenth century a famous 
“Epistle,” said to have been written by 
Prester John, was widely circulated about 
Europe. This “Epistle” contained so 
many fantastic tales that every traveler 
to Asia felt it incumbent upon him to 
fabricate some new story to tell about the 
apocryphal ruler. The name and figure 
of Prester John occupied a prominent 
place in the imagination of Europe for 
two or three centuries, .and Mandeville 
draws much of his material from the 
many legends that had grown up about 
him. It pleased the naive Middle Ages 
to believe that a powerful Christian mon- 
arch ruled a gigantic domain in the un- 

‘ known East and that he was infinitely 
more powerful than any heathen potentate 
in the world. 
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_ All that now remains of the old church of Jacques-de-la-Boucherie is this beautiful 
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Gothic tower. The church of which this was a part was pulled down during the 
Second Empire when the Rue de Rivoli was constructed. 
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THE PARIS THAT BORDERS 


THE SEINE 


Through the Heart of the French Capital—Historical Monuments of Many 
Centuries—A River of Endless Fascination 


A REVIEW 


By R. J. HART 
Illustrations by Henry Rushbury 


to entertain the pleasure-seekers of half the world, it is refreshing to come upon 
a writer who can wander leisurely along through the older sections of the city 
and talk with a wide knowledge of the past. 

Mr. Dark makes no effort to be comprehensive. He tells about those things. 
which interest him and he avoids those things which have bored him. It is well 
that he has done so. Writers are always at. their best when they speak of those 
matters nearest their hearts. 
Informative, stimulating, and charming, Mr. Dark’s book is recommended to 


anyone who wants to get close to the real Paris and 
to learn something of the past that has made Paris 
what it is. The following account of a stroll along the 
two banks of the Seine gives the flavor of the book. 
Other sections—on the Louvre, the Palais-Royal, Notre 
Dame, the Luxembourg, etc.—are equally delightful. 

“It is an interesting if somewhat protracted adven- 
ture to walk along the quays of the Seine from west to 
east on the right bank, returning from east to west 
along the left bank. The journey begins at the Quai 
d’Auteuil, a gloomy and depressing locality, and it has 
little interest until the Trocadéro is passed and the 
traveler has arrived at the Pont d’Jéna. Near the 
Trocadéro, by the way, is the Rue Franklin, where, in 
quite a humble apartment on the rez-de-chaussée, M. 
Clemenceau lived during the latter days of the War and 
during the Peace Conference, when he was the virtual 
dictator of France. 

“The walk becomes delightful after passing the Pont 
de l’Alma, and Paris at its best with the tree-shaded 
quays, the river with its Seine boats, like nothing else 
on earth, and the dignified elegance of the passers-by. 
The Pont Alexandre III, a modern bridge built to 
celebrate the alliance with Russia without which per- 


Bees says Mr. Sidney Dark, “is a city so crammed with haps there would have been no Great War, is the newest of the 


Y arity with the 


oe 


tradition, and 


interest, so varied and exciting in the impression that it Paris bridges and is evidence that the modern Frenchman is as 
offers, that each explorer must of necessity make discov- great a bridge-builder as his forbears. 
eries for himself.” In his newest book* Mr. Dark tells of the “The Pont de la Concorde, over which the parliamentarian 


discoveries he 
has made and 
records the im- 
pressions h e 
has gathered 
during many 
years of famili- 


French capital. 
Mr. Dark’s 
Paris is, in the 
main, the Paris 
of history and 


his explora- 
tions have re- 
sulted ina 


bookthat,is “2 
rich in interest oh PL pR, 
and informa- : 4 
tion. 

Now that 


' Paris is chang- 
ing so rapidly 
in its attempt 
*Paris, by Sid- 
ney Dark; Illus- 
trated by Henry 
Rushbury; Mac- 


te 


hurries to the 
sittings of the 
Chambre des 
Députés, was 
built in 1790 
from the stones 
of the demol- 
ished Bastille. 
At the Pont 
des Arts the 
wanderer is in 
the very center 
Ores hisise Take 
Paris with the 
Louvre to his 
left, while 
across the river 
is the quartier 
of the poet and 
the artist. The 
eOsniteeNy exe te 
despite its 
name, is the 
oldest bridge in 
Paris. It was. 
begun in the 
reign of Henri 
Ti the “ast 


s millan: London Despite its name, the Pont Neuf is the oldest bridge in Paris. It was completed in the sixteenth century and of the Valois, 
1926. has ever since been one of the principal passageways across the Seine. and finished by 


The Institut de France, the building in which the illustrious Académie Francaise assembles, was built in 1663 
_ It was converted to its present uses by Napoleon in 1806. 
Admission to the French Academy is one of the highest formal honors that can be paid a French writer. 


by Cardinal Mazarin as a college for poor students. 


Henri IV. To name this bridge is to evoke a magnificent past. 

“The Tour St. Jacques, which the wanderer cannot miss, was 
built in the reign of Francois J., and was part of an old church 
pulled down in the Second Empire when the Rue de Rivoli was 
constructed. 

“The next bridge, the Pont.au Change, derives its name from 
the fact that in the days when bridges were busy streets, it was 
the home of the goldsmith and the money-lender, and there is 
something suggestive in the fact that the bridge was burned down 
in 1621. Paris bridges, indeed, have had many casualties, the 
Pont Notre-Dame having bodily fallen into the river at the end 
of the fifteenth century. The Pont Neuf and the Pont au 
Change are frequently mentioned in the Dumas novels, and d’Ar- 
tagnan and the three musketeers’ often swaggered across both 
of them. On the Quai du Louvre there still stands a café now 
called the Bouillon du Pont-Neuf, formerly known as the Café 
de Parnasse and the Café des 
Ecoles, which was a rendezvous 
for students and young bar- 
risters who had only to cross the 
Pont Neuf to reach the Palais 
de Justice, and which Danton 
frequented in _ pre-revolution 
days when he was making his 
way at the Bar. 

“The rest of the journey on : 
the right bank is without any 
great interest. Coming back 
westward, near the Pont d’Aus- 
terlitz, the wayfarer passes the 
Jardin des Plantes, the poor 
Parisians’ Zoo, where there is no 
charg®* for admission. It is not 
as interesting or complete as the 
London Zoo, but its peacocks 
have moved Mr. E. V. Lucas to 
admiration, 

“The Pont Sully joins the rive 
gauche to the smaller of the two 
Seine islands, the Ile St. Louis. 
Here, on the Quai de Bourbon, 
Meissonier had his studio. The 
painter of military subjects was 
himself no mean soldier, but he 
was never quite happy because 
he was not elected a deputy or 


appointed a professor at the old bookstalls. 
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Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
quaint are men’s ambitions! 


Bourbon both Baudelaire and 
Théophile Gautier lived for a 
time. Charles Pierre Baud 


or Verlaine. 
when he published his famous 


completed his translations of 


ways in pecuniary difficulties, 


leave Paris for Belgium, where 
drink and opium led to his loss 
of reason. Like Guy de Mau- 
passant, he died 
asylum. Baudelaire has been 
described as the first of the de-~ 
cadents, and he was the hero of © 
_the English decadent writers of | 
the “nineties of last century. 
“Returning to the rive gauche 
and still going westward, one 
passes the Institut de France, 
built in 1663 as the Collége des 
Quatre Nations and endowed by 
Mazarin for the education of 
sixty poor scholars, 
othéque Mazarine is still in the 
Institut, though most of the Cardinal’s books are in the Bibli- 
otheque Nationale in the Rue Richelieu, which stands on the site 
of the palace that Mazarin built when he had become powerful 
and wealthy. At an earlier part of his.career Mazarin lived near 
the Institut on the Quai Malaquais. Three times in its history — 
has France been governed by an Italian—by the Sicilian, Giulio 
Mazarini, and by the Corsican, Napoleon Bonaparte, and by the 
Genoese, Gambetta. There was none of the tremendous awesome 
dignity of Richelieu in the smooth Cardinal, but he must have — 
been a man of infinite charm. ‘I have never approached the 
Cardinal,’ said Father Tixier, ‘without being persuaded I was 
going to talk to the greatest impostor in the world, and I never 
left his presence without being charmed by him.’ ‘He played 
his cards so well,’ said Cardinal de Retz, who hated him, ‘that he 
had his foot on everybody’s head while everybody thought that 
he was still standing beside them.’ Mazarin died in 1661, leaving 


The joy of the Quais of the rive aoa particularly on a sunny day, is to be found in ae along the 


In the distance are seen the twin towers of Notre Dame. 


How | 


“Near by on the Quai dei 


lal “was thirty-s six. | 
Fleurs du Mal, and soon after he |) 


Edgar Allan Poe, with whom he | 
had so close affinity. He was al- | 


and his debts compelled him to i 


in a lunatic | 


The Biblia 
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The quays of the Seine are a favored haunt for fishermen whose persist- 
ence is heroic and whose hopes survive perpetual disappointment 


“an enormous fortune. Towards the end of his life ‘the councils 


were held in his chamber while he was being shaved or dressed, 


and often he would play with his bird or his pet monkey while 


* the 


_tal and are now 


of forty liter- 


__ people were talking business to him.’ 


“In 1793 the College was used for the meetings of the Com- 


“mittee of Public Safety, which, with Danton as its leader, saved 
'the young Republic. 


Generals with royalist sympathies had 
turned traitor, nine nations were allied together for the destruc- 
tion of the revolution, there was civil war in the provinces and 
incompetence and indecision in Paris when this Committee of 
six determined men with a leader of magnificent courage and 
patriotic zeal came into being to organize the nation for its de- 
fense and to extirpate its enemies. There is something fine in the 
decree, ‘All France and whatsoever it contains of men or re- 
sources is to be under requisition.’ 

' “Napoleon created the Institut de France in 1806, making it 
home of 
the five acade- 
mies—the 
Académie 


Francaise, the 


famous’ society 


ary immortals ; 
the Académie 
des Sciences; 
the Académie’ 
des Inscrip- 
‘tions et Belles 
Lettres; the 
Académie des 
BeauxdArts 


is changing rapidly. 


hardly names, ; 
while many of the greatest French writers 
assured were never among the immortals. 


whose immortality is 
Le Sage, Rousseau, 


Beaumarchais, Diderot, Stendhal, Balzac, Gautier, Flaubert, Zola, 


improvements demanded by a great metropolis. 
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The Place Dauphine, near the Pont Neuf, was named in honor of Louis 

XIII by his father Henri IV. In this section of Paris are many of the 

city’s oldest buildings and there is scarcely a house with which the name 
of some famous Frenchman is not associated. 


Daudet, de Goncourt, de Maupassant, were all rejected, though 
some of them tried hard for election, and Victor Hugo was ten 
years a candidate before he was elected. 

“It is with Voltaire himself that the Quai that bears his name 
is most closely associated, for he died there in 1778 at the age 
of eighty-six. He reached Paris after a long exile of twenty- 
eight years on February 5, and was received with the homage of 
the Court, society and the world of letters. Carlyle says of his 
welcome home: f 

“With face shrivelled to nothing; with huge peruke a la Lowis 
Quatorze, which leaves only two eyes visible, glittering like car- 
buncles, the old man is here. What an outburst! Sneering Paris 
has suddenly grown reverent; devotional with Hero-worship. 
Nobles have disguised themselves as tavern-waiters to obtain 
sight of him: the loveliest of France would lay their hair beneath 
his feet. ‘His chariot is the nucleus of a Comet whose train fills 

the whole 

, streets’; they 

~ crown him in 
the theatre, 
with immortal 
vivats; finally 
‘stifle him un- 
die roses == 
for old Riche- 
lieu recom- 
mended opium 
in such state 
of the nerves, 
and the exces- 
sive Patriarch 
took too much.’ 


‘Sr 
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and the Acad- acyy, “In March 
émie des Sci- Cee TY : : Fan, he attended a 
ences Morales an ; Pret, etc) = performance of 
et Politiques. ; : his play /réne 
Many of the. ay Td aWi-a.s 
immortals who crowned with 
have worn the , a! laurel in his 
famous green ss seen ies AT Vee. May box, and he 
uniform since died on the 
the Académie 30h of May. 
Francaise was The legends 
founded by concerning his 
Richelieu in : ‘ death, are all 
oe os. The demolition of the old Morgue marked the disapp carance of one of the city’s landmarks. Modern Paris ae The 
; In recent years many old buildings have been swept away to make room for the modern x 


facts are that 

he was too ill 

to listen to the priests who came to his sick-room and that he 

died without being shriven. Professor Saintsbury suggests that 
. (Continued on page 56) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLEFi@ 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L._S. Rowe, : 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP 


The Secretary is happy to announce that 
the Club is showing a healthy growth. Dur- 
ing the month of January 1,000 new mem- 
bers were enrolled. The new year started 
with a larger number of people on the 
rolls of the Club than ever before and the 
National Travel Club is now by far the 
largest organization of the kind in Amer- 
ica. 


We are still looking ahead and hope to 
make 1927 the banner year of all. Mem- 
bers can assist our growth by sending in 
recommendations to the Secretary, who 
will be very glad to send invitations to 
join. The larger our membership the more 
influential the Club will become and the 
more it can provide in the way of bene- 
fits. When you are writing for informa- 
tion to the Club, or paying your dues, or 
corresponding in any other way, please 
jot down the names of any friends who 
you think would be interested so that they 
may receive invitations. If every member 
of the Club should suggest even two or 
three people, or should be responsible for 
one member, our growth would be aston- 
ishing. 


TRAVEL BOOKLETS 


The Service Department has received a 
large number of letters recently from 
members who are planning vacation trips 
abroad for the coming summer. In view 
of this we are glad to list below a number 
of attractive booklets that are at present 
available. Two factors should be borne 
in mind; first, that these booklets can be 
sent to members only; and, second, that 
since our supply is strictly limited, mem- 
bers should only ask for those booklets 
for which they have actual need and 
which can be put to practical use. Check 
the booklets you want and ask specifically 
for those. This will enable us to give you 
a more efficient service. 


ENGLAND 


The Charm of England 

Touring Britain 

Monuments of British History 

Thro’ Britain, by the Flying Scotsman 

The Home of Golf 

What to See in England 

The Shakespeare, Washington and Franklin 
Countries 

Ane we Valley I—From Plynlimon to Here- 
or 

The Wye Valley II—From Hereford to Chep- 
stow 

' Handbook for Travelers from Overseas 

Cornwall and Its Wild Life 

Loch, Mountain and Sea Holiday Guide 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration, to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Iustoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Golf Courses on the Great Western Railway 
Somerset Ways 

Notes from American Visitors 

Yorkshire Coast 


WALES 


The Call of North Wales 
North Wales 
Central Wales, Spas and Holiday Resorts 


SCOTLAND 


Scotland 

Bonnie Scotland—Travel Folder and Map 
Dumfried and Galloway 

The Romance of Scotland 

The Tour for You 

Visit Scotland, The Land of Romance 
Strathspey and the Moray Firth 

The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 

From the Grampians to the North Sea Shore 
Through the Trossachs 

Guide to the Scottish Angling Waters 


IRELAND 
Ireland for Holiday Resorts 


FRANCE 


Welcome to France 

Le Havre 

Alpes Mancelles 

Rouen 

La Rochelle 

Suisse Normande Bocage Normand 
St. Brienc-Guingamp Lannion 
Caen 

Vichy 

The South Western Region 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland 

Switzerland—A Handy 
Tourist 

Tourist Map of Switzerland 

The Bernese Alpine Railway—Berne, Loetsch- 
berg, Simplon 


HOLLAND 


Holland 

Come to Holland 

How to See Holland 

The Royal Zoological Society’s Garden Aqua- 
rium and Museum 

Dutch East Indies 


BELGIUM 


Ostend and the Sea Coast 

The Banks of the Ambleve 

The Meuse, from Liege to Givet 
The Banks of the Ourthe 

Spa and Its Environs 

The Banks of the Lesse 

The Banks of the Semois 
Brussels 


Tt AY 
Italy 


GERMANY 


Germany 

Germany Invites You 
Wurttemberg 

The Harz 


Companion for the 


TRAVEL 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford oh 
Major-General Viktor Balck | 
Harry A. Franck ‘ 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


Cassel 


The Rhine and Its Adjacent Valleys 
Baden and the Black Forest 
Railway Map of Germany ; 
The Palatine | 
Munich andthe Bavarian Alps 
Thuringia ; 

Saxony 


SPAIN 


The Lure of Spain ps 
Travel in Spain | 
Where and How to Go in Spain 


SWEDEN 


Sweden, The Land of Winter Sports 

Tours in Sweden 

Sweden Welcomes You 

Visby—The Town of Ruins and Roses ‘! 
Gota Canal Trip , 


NORWAY 


The Capitals of Northern Europe 

Norway, The Land of the Midnight Sun 
Vikingland Vacations a 
Bergen Railway Ay, 
What to see from the train in Norway 


DENMARK 


Denmark—Seaside Resorts 

Norden via Warnemunde—Gjedser 

Visit Funen, the Garden of Denmark 

Pay a Visit to Denmark, The Land of the) 
Vikings 

5 Days in Aarhus 


MAPS FOR THE TRAVELER 


Maps are almost indispensable to the 
intelligent traveler. Realizing this, the 
Club, some time ago, arranged for a series ~ 
of up-to-date maps. These maps are pre- _ 
pared under the direction of expert 
geographers and printed from plates made 
to conform exactly with present condi- 
tions. The following are available and 
they are up-to-the-minute in every par- 
ticular, showing all new boundaries and 
divisions. They will be sent to any mem- 
ber upon receipt of order. 

The New Europe, a large scale folding 
map showing the latest political divisions 
and containing a table of distances between 
the principal European cities. Many 
steamship routes are marked. Printed in 
three colors. Size 2434 by 22 inches. 
Folded in cover. Net 50 cents. 

-The Visitor’s Paris, 15 by 20 inches. 
Folded net 35 cents. 

The Visitor's London, 15 by 20 inches- 
Folded net 35 cents. 

The Visitor’s Rome, 15 by 20 inches. 
Folded in cover net 50 cents. 7 

The Visitors New York, 30 by 7% 
inches. Folded net 35 cents. Folding 
street maps showing the important build- 
ings, subway routes, etc., and containing 
a list of places of interest and notes on 
transportation. All printed in three colors. 
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SPLENDORS 
_of SWITZERLAND 


eee as she is beautiful —Switzerland 
enchants the world! What a kingdom of sports 
—golf almost everywhere—in a vital air that makes 
your game better than you ever dreamed of —and 
tennis. Sparkling streams that hide the cunning 
trout. Crystal lakes for boating, yachting, swimming. 


And what gayety — dances, carnivals, fetes on the 
moonlit waters—with fairy lights aglow. And always 
—near or far—the snowy summits that seem to float 
and dream upon the horizon. 


Write for booklet T enclosing 10c and let us help 
you plan your trip. Switzerland will be in your 
heart forever. 


- SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 
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Perhaps the chief, and certainly the 
most fascinating, of indoor sports in any 
publisher’s office consists of attempting to 
prognosticate probable book sales in ad- 
vance of publication. The game is played 
somewhat along the following lines: First 
the editor, ploughing wearily through 
reams of what was once perfectly good 
typewriter paper, comes across a readable 
story which, if not a pearl, is at least a 
Tecla among manuscripts. Immediately 
his shoulders straighten; the convexity 
that was his spinal column is transformed 
into an arch; the dull eyes flash with a 
new fire. With an enthusiasm that is but 
too often born of the contrast between 
mediocrity and a dead level of bad work, 
he summons his editorial board to consider 
the script for publication. 

Well, let us say that the story in ques- 
tion is a good one and that (which is 
more to the point) it is accepted. The 
rules of the game permit the guessing to 
start at this point. 

Now the sales manager—who 1s invari- 
ably an optimist—having been entertained 
by the manuscript, hazards his estimate. 
“We can sell ten thousand or more, if you 
(frowning darkly at the advertising man- 
ager) can be persuaded to spend some 
money on it.” 

Here the publisher intervenes with 
“We'll be lucky to get away with two 
thousand. If I manufactured books ac- 
cording to your estimates I’d be in a po- 
sition to pave Fifth Avenue with unsold 
copies.” 


Cover design in full color for “Genghis 
Khan,” by Harold Lamb 


The Brick Flouse 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET — 


Well, perhaps. At any rate the cold 
water treatment does no harm. 

The manufacturing department now 
chimes in with a wild guess (it is to his 
advantage to print large editions), which 
is more or less neutralized by the adver- 


James BRANCH CABELL 


tising man’s statement that he doesn’t see 
how he can push the book unless his ap- 
propriation is increased. 

The editor, meanwhile, has passed the 
first flush of his enthusiasm. He says lit- 
tle, realizing his responsibility, and peti- 
tions whatever Gods he serves to perform 


. a miracle and make the plagued thing a 


best seller. In his heart of hearts he 
knows (the reading public being what it 
is) that the cards are stacked against him. 

And so it goes. For the benefit of the 
lay brethren—though it be heresy—let me 
asseverate, as one who has had bitter ex- 
perience, that picking books is a greater 
gamble than speculating in oil stocks or at- 
tempting to beat the races. If you are a 
widow or an orphan with a modest com- 
petence to invest, be content with roulette 
or chemin de fer. You cannot afford to 
gamble on books 

All of which leads up to the Brick 
House list for spring. We have convinced 
ourselves that at least one best-selling 
novel may be found thereon, and _ that, 
among the non-fiction titles, a certain en- 
tertaining biography will find great public 
favor. Amone the high spots on the fic- 
tion list are Maxim Gorky’s new novel, 
“Decadence,” Thorne Smith’s “Dream’s 
End,” Donald Corley’s “The House of 
Lost Identity,” James Marshall’s “Ordeal 
by Glory,” and “Intimate Acrobatics” by 
Lord Stites. There are two biographies, 
Harold Lamb’s “Genghis Khan” and Wil- 
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liam Van Wyck’s “Savonarola.” What 
dear reader, is your guess? You pay) 
your money and you takes your choice. 


The great event of the Brick Hous 
Year, and in all probability of the bool 
year in general, will be the publication 0 
the Storisende edition of the Works 0: 
James Branch Cabell—the first three vol! 
umes of which will appear in earl 
Autumn. Mr. Cabell, as no doubt you are 
aware, has for years been engaged in the 
composition of a sort of romantic Comedie 
Humaine—his “Biography” as he calls it 
To consist ultimately of nineteen closely 
related volumes, the Biography will con 
tain all of Mr. Cabell’s fiction, and it i 
of this material that the Storisende edi 
tion is constructed. s 

The books of the Storisende edition 
published at the rate of three each seasor 
or six a year, will be brought out wu 
chronological order, not of their writings 
but of their “time” in the author’s scheme 
Thus, for example, The Silver Stallion 
published for the first time in the spring 
of 1926, is actually the third volume o: 
the Biography and will take its rightfu 
place in the Storisende edition. The fol 
lowine schedule may be helpful to Cabel 
readers who are not familiar with the 
chronology: - 

Beyond Life 
1927 Autumn | Figures of Earth 
The Silver Stallion 
Domnei and the Musis 
from Behind the Moor 
Chivalry 
Jurgen 
The Line of Love 
Autumn The High Place 
Gallantry. : 
*Something About Eve 

The Certain Hour 

The Cords of Vanity 

From the Hidden Way 

and the Jewel Mer 
chants 

The Rivet in Grandfath 

er’s Neck 

The Eagle’s Shadow 

The Cream of the Jest 
**The Witch Woman 
1930 Spring; ***Townsend of Lichfield 

Straws and Prayer Book: 


1928 Spring 


1929 Spring 


Autumn 


*First published—autumn, 1927 
**First published—autumn, 1928 
***First published—spring, 1929 
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See the 
_ Washington Country 
This Year 


Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home of the Washington family, 
is a beautiful old Tudor mansion standing in a trim garden in 
the heart of the hunting counties. Sulgrave Manor’s grey, 
weathered gables, mullioned windows and sombre oak- 
. panelled rooms have stood for more than three centuries. In 
= the South porch are the Washington arms—the origin of the 
Stars and Stripes. Queen Elizabeth visited Sulgrave, and there 
is a recess at the top of the stairs known by her name. In ancient 
Sulgrave Church, two hundred yards away, are the Washington 
memorial brasses, the Washington pew and a massive treasure 
chest used for keeping the church’s valuables in the days when 
ie safe deposits were unknown. 


: Northampton is the centre for the Washington country. 
Motor coaches take you from there to Sulgrave Manor and 

; other places of interest near it. Northampton is only 14 hours 

he from London (Euston Station) in the luxurious express trains 
(| of the London Midland and Scottish Railway Company. 


For advice and literature about travel in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
apply to John Fairman, L.M.S. Agent, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York; S. J. 

. Sharp, 86 Yonge Street, Toronto; or A 


: any office of Thomas Cook & Son. 


.MS Railway - Euston Station & St. Pancras Station - London 


The Great White Throne Zion National Park 


Newest, Most 


Enchanting! 


Zion National Park 
Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks 
Kaibab Forest—Grand Canyon 


.1)*Europe 


ge The most colorful vacation region on earth! 
él 1 Canyons of tremendous depth, mountains of 

pe a majestic height, mammoth amphitheatres of 
fanciful architecture and sculpture—cathedrals, 
castles, pagodas, giants, gnomes, all gleaming 


via CANADIAN PACIFIC 


“World’s Greatest Travel System” 


OR the summer of 1927, the 

Art Crafts Guild Travel 
Bureau offers an exceptional 
group .of tours and cruises, via 
fast Canadian Pacific liners sailing 
from Montreal, Quebec and Van- 
couver, B. C. A vacation to fit 
every purse—with ideal sailing 
dates and remarkable itineraries. 


WRITE for free tour book- 


lets,giving complete 
itineraries and descriptions of 
tours and accommodations. Com- 
pare with any others. Art Crafts 
Guild Tours and Cruises via 


Canadian Pacific represent the biggest - 


possible travel values for their cost. 


Collegiate Tours, $260 and 


$385. Visiting England, Hol- 
land, Belgium and France. 23 days and 
_ 37 days. Price includes round trip ocean 
passage, All tics abroad. European trans- 
ortation by steamer, railway and motor; 
Forel accommodations at good hotels; 


usual meals; motor trips as specified in 
itinerary; admissions to galleries and 
museums; services of guides and con- 
ductors; transportation of baggage. Ex- 
tensions if desired to Ireland, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Italy and Germany, at the 
same low cost. 


Collegiate Cruises, $655 


and $985. Visiting Japan, 
China and the Philippines. 53 days. Sail- 
ing from Vancouver, June 9 and June 30. 


Guild Cabin Toms, $850 


and up. Visiting France, the 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and En- 
gland. 51 days to 57 days. 


Empress Tours, $1,500 


France, the Riviera, Monte Carlo, Italy, 
Switzerland,Germany, Holland, England. 
60 days. First class throughout. All sight- 
seeing in private motors. An unusual 
itinerary which includes the Chateau 
Country in France and the Hill Towns of 
Italy. Ocean crossings on the famous Em- 
press ships of the Canadian Pacific fleet. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 368 


“510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


with ever-changing colors! Painted deserts, 
virgin forests, cliff dwellings, wild life! 


Easy to reach and see-through Pullmans to Cedar City, 
Utah, the gatewey —3, 4 or 5-day motor-bus tours from 
there. Comfortzb’e new lodges. A wonderful vacation 
is this Southern Utah-Arizona tour. The Zion Red Book 
tells all—-ask. for it. 


Low Summer Fares to all the West 


Un.on Pacific reaches all the West’s greatest attractions 
—Colorado—Yellowstone—Salt Lake City—Great Salt 
Lake~-Pacific Northwest and Alaska—California—Zion 
—Bryce Canyon, Grand Canyon. See one or all on one Low 
Fare Union Pacific Tour. Also Escorted all-expense tours. 


Tell us how much time you have, what you wish to 
see. We will send booklets and complete information. 
' 


Address nearest representative or General Passenger Agent, Dept. 109, at 
Omaha, Neb. : Salt Lake City, Utah : Portland, Ore. : Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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“Make e your 


reservations 
EARLY 


These bookletswillhelp you 


UMMER.RESERVATIONS are pour- 
ing in. Thousands are planning 
European trips now on these luxuri- 
ous American Flag ships. Write for 
illustrated booklets and make reser- 
vations while you still have choice 
of accommodations. Your money 
buys more on your own ships in com- 
fort, service and unsurpassed cuisine. 


S.S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious 
home on the sea. First, second and 
third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 

S. S. LEVIATHAN 
Flagship of the Fleet and most 
famous ship in the world. First, sec- 
ond, third class to Cherbourg and 
Southampton. 

S.S. REPUBLIC 
The largest cabin ship of the fleet. 
Cabin and third class to Cobh 
(Queenstown),Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


S.S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The fastest cabin ships on the North 
Atlantic. Also third class to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN ACCOMMODATIONS ON 
ALL SHIPSIN SEASON. WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET. 


Get complete information from your 
local steamship agent, or write 
to the address below 


United 
States Lines 


45 BROADWAY ye SHER x2) NEW YORK CITY 
Chart of Rates 


| FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 
$ 290° and up HARDING and 
S.S. GEORGE S.S.PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 
‘Summer rates effective April S.S. REPUBLIC 
Rates are much lowerNOW $140 and up 


| SECOND CLASS 


THIRD CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$147.50 and up 
| SS. GEORGE 


From $85. 
Tourist Third 
.» Class 


Curious Game Trails in a South American Jungle 
(Continued from page 33) 


herd of peccaries within a quar- 
ter of a mile of the laboratory, 
and by the greatest good luck 
was able to crawl in among 
them, where I ensconced myself 
behind a big curved root and 
watched the bristly grey backs 
moving all about me in the un- 
dergrowth. For some reason 
they did not scent me; if they 
had, there would have been a 
panic-stricken rush (by the pec- 
caries), as hundreds of squeal- 
ing, jostling wild pigs left my 
abhorrent vicinity. If the first 
stampede had happened to be in 
my direction, my situation might 
have been extremely unhealthy 
because of the mere weight of 
numbers, but nothing of the 
sort occurred. After half an 
hour of delightful observation 
I crept away, still undetected, as 
cautiously and with as little 
dignity as I had come. 

It was a red-letter day when 
we brought to camp the fifteen- 
foot boa-constrictor that we cap- 
tured alive. An Indian neighbor 
of ours brought news that the 
snake was sleeping in his cassava 
field, evidently after a hearty 
meal. Provided with a stout 
seine, four of us surrounded, en- 
meshed, and overcame it, and 
marched back in triumph 
through the jungle in single file, 
each with a loop of boa draped 
over the shoulder. Later ex- 
periment showed us that, pro- 
vided the snake was firmly held 
just behind the head, one person 
could handle it and prevent it 
from constricting. The trick lay 
in getting the head-hold! 

Almost every morning we saw 
the tracks of a jaguar in the 
sandy soil of our clearing, left 
perhaps by the same big cat that 
I met one evening on a moon- 
light stroll. I was going down 
a trail very stealthily,—or at 


least as quietly as my clumsy 


human ways would permit— 
pausing often to listen. to the 
sounds, sometimes mysterious, 
sometimes familiar, of the jungle 
night. Big goat-suckers, tropi- 
cal cousins to our whippoorwills, 
swooped erratically across 
cleared spaces, crying “Who-are- 
YOU?” like contemptuous ques- 
tioners. Giant tree-frogs trilled, 
and somewhere a waking 
monkey coughed sharply. A 
rustle beside the trail caught my 
ear, and stooping to peer be- 
neath the underbrush I looked 
into the eyes of a crouching 
jaguar, six or eight feet away. 
We stared at each other, motion- 
less in the bright moonlight, and 
I confess that for a moment I 
felt a little dubious of his inten- 
tions, despite my conviction that 
a wild animal, unprovoked, will 


hardly ever attack a human be- 
ing, except in the case of a 
mother defending her young. 
This jaguar was amazingly un- 
afraid, but he was certainly not 
hostile, for he lay relaxed, calm- 
ly regarding me with his wide 
cat gaze, mildly curious and 
quite untroubled. I thought of 
Mowgli, and longed for the 
ability to give the “Blood-Broth- 
ers’ Call,—“‘We be of one blood, 
Thou and I,” as he would have 
done. But lacking this pro- 
ficiency in languages, I rose at 
last and respectfully retreated. 
Another small adventure on a 
similar moonlight walk was less 
pleasant, but only because of my 
illogical, silly prejudices. Be- 


ade Bi Pll that skirted the river- 


bank were two clumps of giant 
bamboos, from which a dead 
stem would often fall. I was 
sauntering slowly along one eve- 
ning, listening to the water that 
lapped gently among the man- 
groves close at hand. Some- 
where in the back of my mind 
the fact was dimly registered 
that a large bamboo had fallen 
since last I came this way, and 
that it was lying across my 
path. With foot poised directly 
over this object, just in mid-step, 
I happened to glance down and 
in the dimly diffused light saw 


the dead bamboo slowly, 
smoothly, gliding. I will not 
pretend that any interest in 


science kept me there, or that the 
chance to observe the habits of 
this huge anaconda held any 
charm at all. When my poised 
foot next struck the ground it 
was as far from that spot as I 
could put it, and I went away 


from there at a really remark-. 


able speed. 

And the foolish part of it was 
that I was in no more danger 
than I had been from the jaguar, 
and even if JI had actually 
stepped on the snake, the chances 
are that he would only have re- 
moved himself as fast as pos- 
sible. But there was something 
particularly grisly in the com- 
bination of moonlit jungle and 
very large snake that thoroughly 
shook my nerves. No reasoning 
could make me like it. 

There was no one with me, 
and though I returned with an 
audience as fast as we could get 
there, the anaconda had of 
course vanished into the jungle. 
However, at dawn a few days 
later, the Director saw one at the 
edge of the compound, and esti- 
mated it as being the largest 
snake he had ever seen in Gui- 
ana. As we already had our 
boa-constrictor for comparison, 
the anaconda would seem to 
have been a well-grown serpent. 
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Invisible Courier System 
A Superior Travel Service 
for the Independent Traveler 


-AcSURES comfort and economy. Guz 
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ers, trains. Representative meets tra 
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FRANK TOURIST CC 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
Phila.—1529 Locust St.; San Francisco 
Market St.; Boston—33 Devonshire St.; 
Los Angeles—At Bank of America. 


Realize Your Dream of 


Whether traveling for Pleasure, Rest, 


Recreation or Study you will find a 

World Acquaintance Tour 

to meet your requifements. 

STUDY TOURS—Special tours at Spe- 
cial Prices with the privilege of meeting 
prominent people in the countries visited. 
PLEASURE TOURS—Ranging from 32 to 
72 days and VISIR, from three to eight 
countries, 


Prices—$375.00 up 


ALSO—Independent and individual itin- 
eraries arranged and steamship bookings 
at no additional cost. 


New Booktet Upon Request 


World Acquaintance Tours 
51 West 49th Street 


Circle 2511 New York City 


ARCH, 1927 


Announcing 


REDUCTIONS 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 


Hartmann, Wheary, Oshkosh, Neverbreak, Mendeltrunx 


At Savings of 
$5 to $35 


By special arrangement with the “National Travel 
Club” any member properly identified 
will receive our 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNT OF 25% 


LUGGAGE “" NEW YORK 


22. Cortlandt St. 17 Dey St. 102 Nassau St. 


_ LES GRANDS HOTELS FRANCAIS CO. 
F. RECOUSSINE: GEN. MANAGER 


The ping. Hotels 


LE TOUQUET 


PARIS-PLAGE 


_ 4 Hours from London 214 Hours from Paris 


THE HERMITAGE 


In forest, facing Casino and Tennis Club 
_ Open at Easter and from June to October Manager: Ph. Santini 


THE ATLANTIC 


_ Facing the Sea. ‘ A few minutes from the Golf 
Links, Tennis and Casino 
Open from June to end of September 


MARSEILLES 


HOTEL DE NOAILLES 


§ 130 Rooms—130 Bathrooms Open All the Year Around 


Booklets and Information from 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
7 West 16th St., New York 
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Tourist Buide 
EU R OPE 


SECOND ANNUAL EDITION 
Published March 20th, with the 
SUNDAY 


A you going to Europe this year? What about booking 
passage? How can you secure a passport? Are you 
acquainted wi:h the regulations and the costs of visas in 
the various countries? What are the best seasons in the 
different parts of Europe? How about arrangements aboard 
ship — clothes, tips? What is the cost of living cn the 
Continent ? 


These and hundreds of other questions, bearing directly 
upon your enjoyment of your trip to Europe, are answered 
clearly, fully, in the light of the latest information, by the 
New 1927 Tourist Guide published with the Sunday 
Herald Tribune March 20. 


“T have never seen anything like it” — “It is so remarkable 
that I have sent copies to all of our European agents and 
also to our passenger managers”— “A corking piece of 
work”—"The best thing of its kind that I have come across” 
— these and many similar comments from transportation 
officials and veteran travelers indicate the comprehensive 
character of this most up-to-date of tourist guides. Write 
for a copy today—get all the facts about Europe before you 
start—fill in and send the coupon now. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
225 West Fortieth Street 


New York City ' 


Send me postage paid a copy of the New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, March 


20, containing the New 1927 Tourist Guide to Europe. I am enclosing’10 cts. 


ame = Address 


City = Stare. 
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The Land 
of the 


Vikings! 


ORWAY — the 

scenic wonder- 
land of the world! 
Awe-inspiring fjords 
marvelous moun- 
tain scenery—charm- 
ingly picturesque 
towns and villages. 
Lisbon, Spain, Tan- 
gier, Gibraltar, Al- 
giers, Italy, the 
Riviera — then Swe- 
den, Norway, Scot- 
land and Germany. 


CLARK’S 
3rd Cruise 
July 2nd,1927 


by the specially chartered, 
sumptuously appointed 
Cunard liner “Lancastria” 
to Norway and the West- 
ern Mediterranean, puts 
this wonder trip easily 
within your reach. 


Think of it—a 52-day 
trip—with Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc., includ- 
ed—for as low as $600 or 
up to $1300 for top-side 
rooms! Stopovers in Eu- 
rope, if desired. 


A World Cruise, January 
16, 1928 — 125 days — 
$1250 up to $3000. 


A Mediterranean Cruise, 
January 25, 1928 — 65 
days — $600 to $1700. 


Write, TODAY, for com- 


plete interesting itineraries. 


mation the hotel terrace in the eve- 


NO RWAY 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building, New York 


Originator of World Cruises 


Crossing Old Caravan Trails 
(Continued from page 11) 


The Grand Place before the 
fort was surrounded rows deep 
by a real holiday crowd. The 
local Caid, whose title ranks him 
as the Caid of Caids, led some 
of his select warriors across the 
square while Arab musicians 


iplaye d appropriate marching 


tunes. A company of Sahariens 
in their glistening white gand- 
ouras, bound at the waist with 
the practical bright red flannel 
band, came through the central 
gate, formed company front and 
settled down at Parade Rest. 
The lone sentinel on the lookout 
tower strained his _ searching 
eyes for the slight cloud on the 
horizon. that would signal the 
arrival of the Royal Party. 

Such activity had never been 
known in Timimoun. The ar- 
rival was finally signalized by 
the firing of two field pieces, and, 
with the company at attention, 
the commander greeted her 
Majesty, welcomed her to the 
Desert, then presented the Caid. 
Two native girls showered her 
with a luxurious and surprising 
array of roses. Formalities 
over, the Royal Caravan made 
its way to the hotel to witness 
from its terrace an unusually 
picturesque fantasia. 

Great crowds surrounded the 
performers. All the young 
bloods with their cumbersome, 
ornately carved rifles, followed 
each other in a long serpentine 
line. This was cleverly ma- 
neuvered into a great circle and 
the chant, changed to one of 
more melody. Repetition, how- 
ever, was still the basic struc- 
ture. Another group composed 
of a mixture of the Beri-Beri 
and Senegalese in two long-fac- 
ing rows, began a dance using 
big tin clappers with fascinating 
rhythm, while the first group 
formed and worked themselves 
up to the point of their dance 
which culminated in firing their 
muskets into the grotind sim- 
ultaneously. It was very similar 
to the fantasia at Beni Abbes. 

Hour after hour they formed 
and reformed, fired, loaded, 
sang, stamped and clapped the 


miniature cymbals. 
A formal reception was held 


ning for the Grand Duchess. It 
was to have been a Meshouie, a 
native feast of whole roast lamb, 
but it was whispered around the 
table that only at the last min- 
ute had the program been 
changed, due to the alertness 
and diplomacy of Prince Sixte 
of Bourbon, a veteran traveler 
among Arabs. 

The Caid, during these pre- 


liminary preparations of what 


ee WAS equivalent to a state ban- 
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quet, mentioned the proposed 
menu. A tender lamb was to be 
killed and a deep trench dug. 
Glowing embers were put in the 
bottom of the pit and the lamb 
put on a spit and slowly turned 
over the fire. During this proc- 
ess, an assistant daubs the car- 
cass with a long covered stick 
dripping with butter. A rich 
golden brown is the finished re- 
sult and a tender strip of lamb 
is your portion when peeled 
from the ribs, as it is passed 
around whole on a great platter. 

This feast, particularly in the 
desert, is always one to be re- 
membered if the equivalent: of 
the chef thinks to use ordinary 


butter, but if, as on this occa- 


sion, it was intended to-use what 
is known loosely as “Arab but- 
ter’, the flavor is something 
quite extraordinary for anyone 
but an Arab. It could not be 
served to Her Royal Highness, 
and yet the Caid could not be 
told the delicacy of his taste for 
rancid butter would not please 
his guests. A precedent was dis- 
covered giving the honor of the 
first formal dinner to the Garri- 
son. The second dinner would 
be by the grace of the Caid. 

On the second night, however, 
the party would be comfortably 
encamped at Fort McMahon, 
two hundred miles away. 


So a perfectly normal dinner 
with its variety of courses, in 
true Parisian style, finished with 
a compote of delicious fruit, 
packed in California, was had 
instead. 

Candlelight, casting an un- 
certain flickering light, that 
made the shadows writhe and 
jump about as each mendicant 
breeze would blow past on its 
hopeless way south, was our 
only illumination, while the 
overhanging palms were 
splashed indiscriminately with 
rich red reflections from the 
burning piles of palm fronds. 
The music seemed hollow, with 
only the steady murmur of 
many drums reminding us that 
the dance was still going on be- 
low. Stars, lavish in their assort- 
ment, seemed as numerous as 
the very sands. Perhaps, it is 
Allah’s way of showing the 
wanderers they are not entirely 
deserted. What the desert lacks 
in flowers, birds and _ bright 
patches of grass is more than 
balanced by the gorgeousness of 
a starry desert night. The va- 
riety, the intimate blinking 
brightness, the feeling of eter- 
nity that is apparent. The con- 
fidence they inspire must im- 
press the lone traveler in the 
great open wastes. Caravans 

(Continued on page 50) 


send you some useful in 
formation about— 


Independent Tours / 
Private Auto Tours 4 | 
Steamship Tickets 
Cruise Reservations 


Special Combined Medi 
terranean and European 
Tour sailing from New 
York April 6th. Righty 
days of pleasure for $1595 : 


Escorted and ‘ i 
| 
| 


‘'} 
oe 
| 


Over 50 years of trav 
experience and35 Europeat 
offices. | 


Free, helpful booklets 


gladly sent on request , 


DEAN & DAWSON, 1: 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 


a a 


Liberty Tours to Euros 


featuring 


the popular Tourist (III) Cab 
28 days for $280 and uy 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| UNIVERSITY TOURS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


EUROPE 1927 


65 DAYS 
$395 and up 
ith 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
School of Foreign Travel, In 


Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORE cm 


AY STRARS 
Honolulu, Suva, New Zeala 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 

“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons) Mar, 9-Ma@: 

“AORANGI” (22,000 tons) Apr. 6-Jun 
Sail from Vancouver, B, C. 


For fares, oe ee Sp Pacifio nae 
B 44th N. 


Ca P. 
Kf Canadian, Austraasian Royal L 


ac. 
or to the 
Line, 999 Hastings St. , Vancouver, 


RCH, 1927 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


If you have yet to visit 
Norway, you are to be 
envied for the thrills that 
await you, and pitied be- 
cause you have until now 
missed so much of real 
delight. — 

For Norway is unique 
in all the world. Unap- 
proached in scenic. grand- 
eur, alone in its haunting 
charm. A land of myriad 
and diverse enchantments 
—majestic fjords and 


ground for idyllic pas- 
toral scenes and ancient 
churches and_ quaint 
homes, where friendly 
peasants will warmly 
welcome you. 

Excellent and inexpensive 
transportation — r a i I- 
ways, steamers, touring 
automobiles, and hotels. 8 
or 9 days from New York 
to Norway direct by large, 
well-appointed steamers. 
Ask for booklet, and let 
us help you with your 
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is quite what one hopes to find in 


glaciers and snow-capped _itinerary—no obligation— 
peaks, forming a back- we have nothing to sell. 


the best restaurants ashore 


« Not only absolutely fresh, sir, it is the finest 
that can be procured. Our markets sound like 
an epicure’s idea of geography. 

« Perfectly cooked. Our chefs ‘de cuisine all 
studied under the great Escoffier, and they see 
that the suggestions he recently made especially 
for Cunard cuisine are expertly carried out. 

«< We have been working on it for two - 
years, sir, until now every detail of our cuisine 
is perfect. 

«You may order your favorite Paris, London 
or New York dish on any of our ships and be 
delighted with it. 

«< Quite cosmopolitan, sir. Of course that is 
essential on a Cunarder in order to keep our 
service up to the standards of our passengers. 

« By the way, have you seen the new suites 
on the AQUITANIA? They’re really large, 
and beautifully furnished. Rather like charm- 
ing rooms in country houses. In fact a few of 
the suites have Sun Rooms. 

« The ultimate touch? The Cunard has al- 
ways been just a little ahead, sir. 

« You would be delighted with your trip. 
The best people do prefer traveling Cunard. 
They particularly like our service. English 
stewards; and they are deft you know.» 


CUNARD Ll NE 


AQUITANIA - BERENGARIA »« MAURETANIA 


Rorwegian Government 
_ Railmays Gravel Baroan 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York, RU-USA 


A 3,000 Mile-Ribbon- 
Through-Wonderland 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT ! 
_A Most Unusual and Interesting 33 Days Automobile Tour 
Visiting FRANCE and SWITZERLAND 
‘Off the Beaten Track, Yet Seeing Everything Worth While 


$435.00 


Send for descriptive booklet 


Winter 1927-28, for the first time in the History of 

Travel, a Motor Tour through Occidental Africa, 

visiting Senegal, Guinea, Soudon, Haute-Volta, Gold 
Coast, Ivory Coast and Canary Islands. 


Write to National Travel Club, 7 W. 16th St., New York, 
or to Agence Lubin, 36 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris (France) 


(Established 1874) 


25 Broadway - New York 


1840-EIGHTY:SEVEN-YEARS*OF*SERVICE- 19.27 
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See SCANDINAVIA Next 


Via Scandinavian American Line 


Four One-Class Cabin Steamers in Service 


See the Highlands of Scotland 


Visit these Four Countries 


NORWAY 


enroute. Then the wondrous 

SWEDEN Norwegian Fjords, visit the fa- 

DENMARK mous Northern Capitals and 

pncleding laces renowned the world over 
GERMANY /° : 


for their historic and scenic at- 
tractions — Oslo, Copenhagen, 
Helsingborg, Kronborg [scene 

of Shakespeare’s Hamlet], the 
notel and meals on shore idyllic Danish Riviera. 


Swedish, Danish, German visas obtained gratis. Folder upon request to your local 
steamship or tourist agent or 


gSiergel QU 3a WW ACR SIA ewan Ones 


for the One class cabin 
passage rate 
up one 


$145 “2 


Liberal stop-over privileges 


Ez sari = 
i ae 
SOUTH AMERICA $4 SPAIN 
$670—EIGHT Select all-in- Ue interesting all-inclusive 
up clusive Tours—31 to 68 Tours starting any time to this 
days, leaving June—July. fascinating country. 
Independent all-inclusive trips | Individual itineraries to any 
arranged at any time. part of EUROPE arranged. 
“Personal Service” 


“Leaders in South American Bye 
4 the keynote of our organization. 


Travel’ 


Short Trips to BERMUDA—HAVANA—WEST INDIES 
Booklet D on Request 


BENCE TOURIST COMPANY, Inc. 


881 Madison Avenue at 43rd. 


Tel. Murray} Hill 1536-7. New York 


EUROPE 


CONDUCTED TOURS 


A series of well planned tours with escort arranged to suit 
the most discriminating traveler. Parties strictly limited in 
number. ‘Travel without care—all your time for pleasure. 
Many routes and sailing dates. Frequent departures during 
May, June and July. Write for Booklet T.R 

Rates Range from $365.00 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Itinerary and estimates made to include your own wishes 
without obligation. Send us your requirements and Itiner- 
aries will be forwarded. 


Simmons ‘ours 


Successors to McCann’s Tours Since 1876 
1328 Broadway (at 34th St.) New York City, N. Y. 


NICE| 


THE LARGEST PARC OF THE RIVIERA 
UNIQUE SITUATION—LAST COMFORT 


MODERATE PRICES 


Grand Hotel De Cimiez 
and Pavillon Victoria 


INFORMATION AND TICKETS FOR ALL TRAVEL IN 


D p= <p Fe yf 
SWEDEN & DENMARK/ 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
980 BROADWAY. GEN: AGENCY. NEW YORK City 
CHIR T RAVEN DMPIRECTOR. 


THE EXPRESS TOURING CO. 
Will Plan a Porfect Trip for You to 


EUROPE 31 Days 


Save ee 


DAY INDEPENDENT TRIPS Then pen se, SL OLE: 
More motor travel 
32° The Utmost in Travel Value.. $310 EUROPE 
DAY ESCORTED TOUR—By up. Booklet 100 Tours Free 
49° Rail and Motor............... $545 


Special Itineraries—Send for Details. 
358 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc. 


Tel. Wisc. 6497 915 Little Building, Boston 


Crossing Old Caravan Trails 
(Continued from page 48) 


travel well into nights like this 
and start always at dawn. When 
the great caravans are moving 
north and south, it is impossible 
to sleep except at mid-day. The 
perpetual and unsuccessful re- 
monstrance of the camels, the 
shouts of the drivers loading, 
the general excitement of each 
departure, makes sleep quite a 
novelty. 


While at Timimoun, we were 
shown what it is possible to do 
with water. Small fountain 
heads are held in deep reser- 
voirs and released through min- 
iature canals. The main sur- 
rounding barrier resembles a 


fine-tooth comb, the space be-> 


tween the teeth being the exit 
for the various streams of 
water. These small grooves or 
canals run parallel up to a cer- 
tain point and then go their de- 
vious ways. A most ingenious 
system. Some cross over, some 
run underground. The water 
flows only at certain stipulated 
hours of the day so that each 
native will get only his share. 
Promptly when the time is up 
an ever watchful guardian takes 
a handful of clay and stops up 
the groove near the source and 
the water is then diverted to an- 
other direction. 


Gorgeous full-lipped roses 
pomegranate, apricot and pepper 
trees are made possible by the 
primitive though effective sys- 
tem. Many vegetables are 
grown. Fish, blind from their 
life in underground caverns, are 
often poured into the canals, or 
can be caught in pools when 
they accidently swim beyond 
their safe haven. 

The Sahara is honeycombed 
with underground streams of 
water plus various chemical 
compositions. Some waters will 
leave a white magnesia deposit 


these wandering streams 


to drink. Most of ie is ti 
less, with a flat flavor. 


The French are busy tral 


plan vast cultivated areas in| 
heart of the Sahara. Cont} 
to popular belief, the deser} 
not entirely of sand, and ci} 
be cultivated. 


El Golea is an excellent | 
ample. Ten thousand palm t 
were her complement tw 
years ago. Today, after Fre) 
engineers found and sunk} 
dreds of artesian wells, t/ 
are over two hundred thot 
palms. Quite a ‘econ 
turn on the investment. 
Golea also boasts the 
gorgeous gardens in the Sah 
These patch-work quilts of ; 
fume are not only beautiful 
cause of the contrast of | 
desert, but in their own in 
putable right. Roses so he 
that their stems could hai 
bear them, rich juicy lem 
luscious oranges, pomegrana 
grapes and an endless list 
fruits and vegetables are i 
possible in El Golea. 4 

From El Golea we cut aci 
the dunes northward to, L 
houat, ‘“The Tourists’ Oasis,” 
cording to Commandant La F 
gue, our guiding spirit. 

The Major was a true Sa 
rien, believing not in the 1 
mate of the desert or its P 
tical possibilities, but in it; 
as nature had fashioned it. 
suggested a true poet and p 
opher. To him the desert me 
tranquillity — contentment. — 
believed literally an old A 
proverb that “Being near to | 
is better than being near to m 
kind.” 

—and in the desert, one 
certainly nearer to God. 


oe Saal 


High Spots in the Bavarian Alps 


(Continued from page 24) 


been indulging in a feast of 
scenery for days and were tired 
of the maddening crowd we felt 
it our duty to see the enterprise 
through. Many times in our lives 
we had seen lakes quite as beau- 
tiful as this one. In a lodge be- 
hind us there were refreshments 
and to it we hastened, for we 
had not tasted food since early 
morning. Before long a siren 
summoned us to depart and we 
hastily sought the dock and filed 
on board the vessel. When, 
after sailing back in a welcome 
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silence, once more we gained 
shore and made for our ff 
we felt as though we had ft 
through a grotto on a s¢ 
railway. Konigs-see is a lak 
unusual beauty and impress 
ness but, as for us, we dec 
that we preferred our lakes 
encrusted with excursion ~ 
tures. 

That night we were bacl 
Munich once more, ready in 
morning to start for the n 
ieval cities to the west and n 
of the Bavarian. capital. 
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Wiesbaden 


Famous International Resort 


via Havana 
_ PANAMA— 
‘PERU — CHILE 


A few miles south of the stately Rhine, in sur- 
roundings rich in folklore and famed for great 
castles and abbeys. Since time of Romans, 
founders of the Spa, the waters of these 
thermal springs have had beneficial influence 
on many afflicted with RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, STOMACH and INTESTINAL 
Troubles. 


LL the romance of Old Spain mingles 
with the historic interest of a buried 
Indian civilization on South America’s West 
_ Coast. Make this delightful voyage, visiting 
- gay Havana and the wonderful Panama Canal 
- en route. The luxury of finest hotels on 
largest steamers in the service, built specially 

for tropical travel. 


S. S. ESSEQUIBO 
S.S. EBRO 


Write for Booklet No. 1 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
630 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


or Local 
Tourist Agents 


TOURS ALL ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


PACIFIC LINE 


Br 86 Years of Service 


THE PACIFIC STEAM: NAVIGATION COMPANY 
| Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents, 26 Broadway, New York 
: or Local Agents 
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IALTHEIDE 


FAMOUS R SILESIAN 


euend 


Famous Alkaline Spa 
Celebrated as the only alka- 
tune therma) springs in Germany. 
Equipped for comfort and con- 


venience of those who seek cure 


; 7,91 from DIABETES, CONSTIPA- 
Lawyer, rushing up to injured so Re a Sete Oni 


j ears , ACH, LIVER and KIDNEY 
Irishman—“Let me handle this | ACH, LIVER and KIDNEY 


for you! You will get damages.” | Province famed for interest- 


ing ruins of mediaeval castles 
and other historic landmarks, 
Write for Booklet No. 2 


Irishman —“Damages, 1s  %t? | geRMAN HEALTH RESORTS 

. | 630 Fifth Ave. N. Y., 
Shure and I have enough dam or Local Tourist Agents 
ages. What I’m after na’den 
is repairs.” 


EY 


Beautiful health 
resort for HEART 
DISEASES, NERVOUS 
TROUBLES, RHEUMATISM 
and WOMEN’S AILMENTS. _ Situated in 
wooded valley of Heuscheuer Mountains, Cen- 
ter of many old legends. Mild climate, aver- 
aging 65° in summer. Natural carbonic acid 
springs with effectiveness that is unexcelled. 
Homelike accommodations Pleasant diversions. 


| Write for Booklet 9 


German Health Resorts 
' 630 Fifth Ave., N.Y., or Local Tourist Agents 
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You may or may not be able to collect 
damages in case you are injured in an ac- 
cident. But it is certain that you will ACRES Z 

need medical attention and a steady in- Boas ; 

- come to care for your family. A Hart- WILDBAD 

_ ford accident policy furnishes these IN THE BLACK FOREST eun ausel| 
_. things when you most need them—see ae CTHelGity Without steps" 
our nearest agent. One of Europe’s foremost spas within 5 hours 


Radio-active hot 

springs renowned 
since 14th century for 
their healing power. 
For sufferers f 


of Berlin, on railway lines to Cologne, Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Leipzig, etc. Ideal re- 
sort for sufferers from HEART DISEASES, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT and other JOINT 
DISEASES. Alkaline Salt springs, high car- 
bonic acid content. Open all year. Reason- 
able rates. Best service. 
Write for Booklet No. 7 

GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 
630 Fifth Ave., N.Y., or Local Tourist Agents. 


AGE. Frequented 
every year by promi- 
nent statesmen, so- | 
cial leaders, business 
men and women, Ac- 
cessible by _ express 
trains from Hamburg, 
Bremen, Paris, 


Write for Booklet 3 
GERMAN HEALTH 
RESORTS 
630 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 


or local 
Tourist Agents 


_ HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 


} 
The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
) } and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
: practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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“mong 
Oe alt moors 
of Lorna Doone 


It was amid the rugged 
grandeur of Devon that 
Blackmore staged his de- 
lightful romance of “Lorna 
Doone”. It is Devon and 
Cornwall and the lovely 
counties forming England’s 
West Countrie, which have in- 
spired the venerableThomas 
Hardy, Coleridge and Milton. 

Devon and Cornwall are 
fertile fields for literary and 
historical pilgrims as well 
as for seekers of adventure. 
They are rich in American 
shrines dating back to May- 
flower days and there is 
ancient Avalon where once 
tuled valiant King Arthur 
and his knights. 

This yearlandat Plymouth 
and visit the charming legend 
lands of Devon and Corn- 
wall over the pathway of the 
Great Western Railway. In 
the exquisite W est Countrie, 
the language, ideals and cus- 
toms are the same as yours. 
And when in London, call 
at the Special Information 
Bureau for Americans at 
7-8 Charing Cross. You will 
be very welcome. 


Begin planning now. Send for guide 
No. 54, with maps and illustrations to 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WESTERN. 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


Following the Flight of a King of France 
(Continued from page 19) 


printed on the royal bank note 
with which the change of horses 
was paid. 

Varennes and Sainte Mene- 
hould (which latter has given 
its name to a specially prepared 
dish of pigs’ feet which are as 
succulent as might be supposed) 
and Claremont-en-Argonne to- 
day are furnished up anew from 
the damages of German and al- 
lied bombardment continuously 
for four years. 

The king’s objective was al- 
ways Metz, where at Montmedy, 
en route, were ten thousand 
Luxembourgeois troops who had 
been sent by Marie Antoinette’s 
brother Leopold to take the 
royal family to safety. 

After Sainte Menehould La 
Grange aux Bois and Les Islet- 
tes are passed, where the road, 
then as now, drops down into the 
Valley of Vignettes and the Val- 
ley of the Biesme surrounded by 
the wooded plateau of the Ar- 
gonne, the scene of the A. E. 
F.’s most extensive fighting in 
the war. 

Clermont - en - Argonne, the 
scene of the next to the last act 
of the drama of Louis XVI, is 
writ large in the annals of the 
American soldier, after having 
first been pillaged and set fire 
to by the Wurtemburg divisions 
of the German armies in Sep- 
tember, 1914. 


The proposed route to Mont- 
medy via Verdun was aban- 
doned for the shorter one by 
Varennes. It was eleven at 
night when the first houses of 
Varennes were reached. The 
next relay had been arranged at 
the “Grand Monarque’, one of 
the most celebrated posting inns 
of the France of that time, now 
disappeared during the late war. 

Drouet had arrived from 
Sainte Menehould as the royal 
party were at supper. Immedi- 
ately the king and.the royal 
family were arrested—Louis, 
Marie Antoinette, Mademoiselle 
and the Dauphin. They passed 
the night at the house of the 
procurer of the commune, where 
the king demanded, since he was 
still a monarch, though in flight, 
that he be treated with royal 
dignity. The procurer, Sausse, a 
grocer by trade, was. complai- 
sant to that extent though he was 
not to be bribed to let his royal 
prisoner escape. 

By five in the morning mes- 
sengers from Paris arrived to 
take possession of the person of 
the king. Romeuf, the aide de 
camp of Lafayette, brought the 
assembly’s decree of arrest. The 
king read it aloud. 

“Then I am no longer king,” 
he said. 


“Oh, that Lafayette,” said 
Marie Antoinette, “he thinks 
only of the American Republic 
which gave him his glory.” 
"At eight o’clock the royal 
family again entered their car- 
riage, an hour before the anti- 
revolutionist Bouillé and his 
Royal-Allemand regiment ar- 
rived, but too late to overtake 
the king. 

‘ From Varennes to Paris the 
national guard had taken arms 
all along the road, 500,000 being 
estimated as having been mobi- 
lized by an instaneous uprising. 

The return .was via Chalons, 
where the midday meal was 
taken, thence northwesterly via 
Epernay (which Hugo said was 
“a city of champagne, nothing 
more’) and Dormans, where sup- 
per was taken. The latter town 
has been rebuilt from the dam- 
age of the late war by American 
aid, by the way. Between these 
two points the Assembly com- 
missioners, coming out from 
Paris, first took contact with 
the fugitives. A workman of the 
fields shook his fist in the mon- 
arch’s face. 

Chateau Thierry, still hal- 
lowed ground of the American 
troops, saw the king and his re- 
tinue for lunch and at half past 
seven they were again at La 
Ferté sous Jouarre, sleeping the 
night—if they did sleep—in the 
bishop’s house at Meaux. 

At Bondy men and women 
revolutionists fell upon the 
coach and its occupants and 
would have torn them to shreds 
but for the protection of the es- 
cort. Meaux had been left in 
the early morning and _ the 
Paris barrier of the Rotonde, 
which ‘still exists, half masked 
by the Villette abattoirs, was 
reached at eight o’clock without 
a stop, which was good going 
for a coach and six and a nu- 
merous escort. 

On June 25th, five days after 
the beginning of the flight, the 
royal family was again quar- 
tered in the Tuileries. A. year 
later the palace was sacked and 
in January, 1792, the king lost 
his royal head by the guillotine 
in the middle of what is now 
the Place de la Concorde at 
Paris. 

What might not have been 
the good fortune of France if 
a revolutionary maitre-de-poste 
of a little Argonne village had 
not had his suspicions awakened 
by a bank-note likeness; as one 
may well ask what might not 
have happened to France if the 
American Army in the Argonne 
front had not saved the day and 
thus ended the World War in 
September, 1918? 
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“mj This year see Alask| 
—top o’ the work 
wonderland — witli) 
its living glaciers, 
2% and romantic citiés,|| 
%% ous Totem_ Poles'| 

picturesque Indian’ | 
Special Summer Exeu') 
9 or 12 days; 2,356, } 

a delightful voyaging; cor) 
Y including berth and  ¢/ 


errr errr) 


i meals 
19 days; 4,000 miles of all 


ful voyaging; completi) 
cluding berth and | 
meal... 6034 ocean 
Weekly sailings from s] 
during season—May 1) 
Sept. 30th. 


Ask your local ail 
tourist agent, or wie 
erature 


E. G. McMICKE| 
Passenger Traffic fan)| 
Seattle, W: 


rz! 


MOTORIN( 
SOUTH? | 


Get MacNair’s Handy 
Pocket Guide of | 
Best Routes 


{ 


NEW YORK 
TO FLORIDA 


4 
Best Hotels and Points 


of Interest 


Price 50 cents, postpaa 


@ 


Also Metropolitan Moto 
ways around New York 
Midwestern Motorway: 
New York-Chicago, Sceni 
Motorwaysof New Englan 


50 cents the volume 


Catalog of maps and guide 
books on request 
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MacNAIR MOTORWAY: 


Ie 1459 Broadway New be 


HE land of the ancient Kaffir Kraals, pictur- 

esque native huts, barbaric warrior dances to 
the tunes of thrilling, mystic war drums. This is 
the land that has cultivated a modern civilization; 
has developed culture, refinement; has instituted 
education; has built fine, modern cities with luxuri- 
ous hotels and excellent roads and enjoys all the 
conveniences of progressive nations. 


Yet this land has retained all the charm of an an- 
cient civilization, still mothering colorful native life 


on the veld and in the berg. It has all the glory 
and beauty of imposing mountains, giant waterfalls, 
winding rivers, mossy glades and warm, sandy 
beaches. It has all the luxury of mellow sunshine 
and an invigorating climate. 


It is now so easy, convenient and comfortable to 
travel in South Africa. The Government Railways 
are internationally famous for comfort, speed, safety 
and convenience; dining and sleeping car service. 


Write for free booklet “It Is Summer There,” or send 12c (to cover postage) 
for 175-page travel book, ‘‘Cape of Good Hope”’ 


S.A. TOURIST BUREAU, Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, N. Y.C. 


SWEDEN 


CWelcomes You 


A GOLDEN OPINION 


'“Saweden has true charm and 
a varied appeal.”— 
H. V. Kaltenborn, Associate 
Editor, Brooklyn Eagle 
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With its quaint, brightly hued 
provincial costumes, Sweden is 
a land of romance and charm, 
historic relics, knightly castles 
and ivy-clad ruins of churches 
and battlements vie in interest 
with modern cities and their 
stimulating activities. The 
summer climate is temperately 


mild and the silver twilight 
lingers till morning. 


Only nine days from New 
York, by Swedish American 
Line, or via London or the 
Continent. Booklet “Touring 


Sweden 1927,” from any 
travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
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Across thee Mlantic 


GERMANY ENGLAND 
FRANCE IRELAND 


soisiml am ' 


LAN to visit Europe this year—shrine of beauty, art 
P and culture. Travel by Hamburg-American Line and 
enjoy the advantages of a service that is backed by an 
experience of eighty years. World famous for comfort and 
cuisine. 

De Luxe Steamers 
NEW YORK (New) + HAMBURG 
DEUTSCHLAND 


ALBERT BALLIN + RESOLUTE + RELIANCE 


Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND - THURINGIA + WESTPHALIA 


All modern oil burning liners. Luxurious staterooms and 
lounges, spacious decks. Winter Garden ballroom and 
other attractive features on the de luxe steamers. Comfort 
and spaciousness on the cabin steamers. 

General information regarding European travel may be 
obtained, without charge, from our Tourist Department at 
28 Broadway, New York. 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


Gio the West Indies 


S.S. RELIANCE 
March 30th—15 days 
Rates $200 up 


CIo the Land of the 
“Midnight Sun 


Two 23 Day Cruises from Hamburg 


S.S. RELIANCE S.S. RESOLUTE 


July 3rd Rates $190 up July 17th 


©Around mworld 


On the “Queen of Cruising Steamers” 


S.S. RESOLUTE 

| 140 Days—30 Countries—63 Cities 

Eastward from New York—Jan. 7, 1928 
Rates $2,000 up 


Write for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, Inc. 
28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, and San Francisco 


Or local steamship or tourist agents 


Conquerors of the Northwest 
(Continued from page 16) i 


gives the height—and camped 


near Ecol (Indian word for 
“whale”) on Cannon Beach, 
thirty-five miles from Point 


Adams, where motors whirl in 
thousands today. They saw the 
billows climbing with ghost fin- 
gers up the Hay Stack Rocks and 
the quicksand pools under the re- 
ceding tides, and the lodges of 
Chinooks and Clatsops assembled 
to strip the whale, and then, as 
they slithered down the rock and 
sand and mossy foothold, the 
big fish itself, one hundred and 
five feet long. As night came 
on, flitches of whale meat were 
broiled over the fires on the sand, 
and the little Bird Woman, 
papoose on back in moss-bag, 
must have had the time of her 
life. 

From the Clatsops Lewis and 
Clark learned that vessels seldom 
came to the Columbia before 
April and always left by Octo- 
ber; and they anchored on the 
north side of the river. That 
information was bad news to the 
adventurers. They must leave 
the Pacific before April to cross 
the Rockies in summer to the 
Missouri; but now, as_ the 
weather cleared in March and 
the feathered and furred game 
receded to the mountain uplands 
to bring forth their young, the 
necessity for food compelled the 
whites to bestir ‘themselves. We 
know now if they had waited 
only a few weeks, the ship Lydia, 
which rescued Jewitt, would 
have carried them back to Bos- 
ton; but thirty-two hungry men 
could not take chances on wait- 
ing. A canoe was obtained in 
trade for an artillery officer’s old 
uniform. Another canoé was 
forcibly seized from a Clatsop to 
pay for stolen elk meat. ‘We 
have lived,’ penned Lewis, 
“quite comfortable.” 

Food dwindled to a single 
day’s supply. Loading the 
canoes did not require long this 
time. They pushed out on the 
little, friendly river that you can 
see from the Astor Column, 
March 23, at noon, 1806. The 
Clatsops fell heirs to the fort 
and, no doubt, quickly populated 
it with fleas. Sixteen miles they 
made that first afternoon, or half- 
way to what is modern Long- 
view. This time they did not 
make the mistake of following 
the north shore, but hugged the 
south beach above which runs 
today the great Columbia High- 
way. Clear weather enabled 
them to make more accurate sur- 
veys than they had coming 
down; and they threaded that 
chain of swampy islands under 
the Clatsop Crest which over- 
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looks the beautiful Puget Is 
lying like an oval emerald it 
ocean blue of the great | 
which every vessel passing 
and down to Portland — 
skirts. First camp must | 
been on Puget Island; for, 
reach the Cathlamets village 
buy dog meat, and wind thre 
what they call the seal isla 
getting tangled in the char 
till an old Indian puts them 1 

Slow going against the | 
rent, but they reached the 
litz River by the 27th, wher 
great sawmills today belch 
flames to the skies, with ¢ 
Rock sticking up in the blue | 
—an Indian Valhalla 43} 
Castle Rock pointing to the’ 
in Gothic pinnacle, and five) 
snowy peaks, translucent as ¢ 
swim on the horizon prim) 
—Hood and Jefferson to} 
Southeast, Rainier and Ad 
and St. Helen’s to the North 

Next day they saw what t 
had guessed must exist bel 
the sands of the big swat 
Sauvie Island—a_ large + 
coming in on the South sid 
the Multnomah or Willam 
where Portland and a host 
lesser cities stand today, 

Geese and ducks were wink 
in thousands. Kingfishers | 
bed on the bars. Frogs croa 
so stridently that the men ec 
scarcely sleep at night; but 
they could not cross the mie 
tains till snows cleared, 
food was here abundant, 1 
camped on Wapoto Island, 
Clark went off South, up © 
big river where he predicted 7 
some day the largest ships we 
ride. They do, and they moo 
modern Portland. Se 

Beyond the Willamette | 
were, of course, again in 
region of the Cascades, the ] 
les and the Falls. Hugging 
South shore, as the Colut 
River Highway does to 
what use to attempt to dese 
what they saw, all in the me 
of April? 

Gorges so narrow that the 
of daylight between would h 
ly give a man’s shoulders — 
sageway; roses in bloom ¢ 
ing in frail tendrils to precip 
yellow and gray and black; f 
like trees; trees like Grecian 
lars; moss in the tender glo’ 
green of early spring; mour 
shrubs in blood-red and go 
bloom that hung tremulous - 
the passion of the glad we 
shouting their spring disim 
onment from mountain sn 
and water-falls, water-falls 
the precipices, so numerous 
though I passed and repa 

(Continued on page 56 
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HEN we tecall all that has 
occurred in the long life of 
Europe, she seems to have been — 


as indeed she still is —the Mother 
of the World—the very heart 
of the world’s great events and 
should be a living part of every 


one s experience and knowledge. 


Americans are rapidly awakening to Europe's 
unbounded lure, not only to the intellect, 
but to the emotions ; history, romance and 


art; great men and women, an impressive 
literature, inspiring cathedrals; the grandeur 
of great mountains and green valleys. W ords 
are beggars in the presence of Old 
W orld charm! 


The qualities of your host ew tour ate as 
important as the tour itself. Thos. Cook 
€5 Son have had 86 years experience in every 
detail of travel throughout the world. Cook’s 
organization is a practical and efficient body 
—with over 100 offices operating in 


Europe alone. 


Individual Travel — Escorted Travel 
— Educational Tours — 


W hatever your plaus—let us aid you 


to carry them through 


THOS. COOK & SON 
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Conquerors of the Northwest 
(Continued from page 54) 


them ten times in two years, I 
each time lost count and heard 
their wild music for nights after 
in my dreams: the Latourelles 
just beyond Rooster Rock at the 
Pioneers’ Crown Point, leap.ng 
sheer for two hundred and 
twenty-four feet to pools as cold 
as ice; the Wash-Kee-na, coming 
down in a series of cascades to 
go babbling and gurgling off to 
the river over a pebbled bottom ; 
the Multnomah, rainbow tinted 
in the sunlight, falling sheer for 
Six hundred feet and setting all 
the evergreen dryads atremble at 
the psunge. 

The reaction of these sublime 
scenes on Lewis and Clark can 
be felt. ‘hey reckoned with cau- 
tion that the River Willamette 
might some day support forvy 
thousand souls. Don’t smile! 
One city alone on its banks to- 
day supports, with suburbs, al- 
most four hundred thousand peo- 
ple! 

Anyway, they had _ dried 
enough meat to carry them to 
the friendly Nez Percés of the 
Inland Empire, where the Co- 
lumbia takes its greatest bend to 
the North. 

Among the Nez Percés sup- 
plies were now down to one awl, 
one knitting pin, a half ounce of 
paint, two needles, a little thread 
and a yard of ribbon for each 
man; but there was not “the least 
anxiety.” Colts supplied food; 
and the Bird Woman took ad- 
vantage of the pause to give her 
little papoose a course of sweat 
baths with mint, for colic, to the 
great improvement of his health. 

Packs and saddles were whit- 
tled out while waiting for the 
snow to clear from the mountain 
passes ; and the snows were very 
late in clearing that year, as we 
know from the fur traders. 
They got away at last from the 


Camas Meadows on June 10, and 
each man had a horse to ride, a 
pack horse for provisions, when 
they could unearth. the caches 
among the Snakes and on the 
ocher side of the Rockies at the 
Three Forks, and an extra horse 
in case of accident. Deer, thin as 
cranes, gave a picking of food, 
and bears, tough as leather, stop- 
ped hunger pains, and then, oc- 
casionally, a colt afforded a feast 
that was followed by a dance. 

Masses of sun-crusted snow 
through which they flounder, 
warmer and warmer at midday, 
colder and colder at night, still, 
easier traveling than the year be- 
tore over slippery rocks and fall- 


en trees, now buried deep, they 


found the cache of the West- 
bound trip at Travelers’ Rest 
perfect, and were joined by a 
Nez Percé guide to go as far as 
the Great Falls of the Missouri. 

July 1. Definite plans were 
laid to make their explorations 
complete on the East side of the 
Rockies. Lewis would strike di- 
rect for the Great Falls and go 
North to see whence that Maria’s 
River of the boundary came. 
Clark would cross by the old 
trail to the Jefferson, which nine 
men would descend with canoes, 
but Clark, with ten men, would 
strike for the Yellowstone, and 
wait for the rest to come up with 
him. 

At noon, Tuesday, the 23rd of 
September, 1806, a-ragged band 
of long-haired, bearded fellows 
was seen to steer in towards the 
muddy flats of St. Louis. They 
raised their muskets in the air 
and fired a salute. A rumor ran 
through the little water town that 
Lewis and Clark had returned; 
and the whole village turned out 
to hurrah a welcome. The far 
wanderers had traversed, in all, 
over seven thousand miles. 


The Paris That Borders the Seine 
(Continued from page 41) 


it is ‘singular and unfortunate 
that he who had more than once 
gone out of his way to conform 
ostentatiously and with his 
tongue in his cheek should have 
neglected or missed this last op- 
portunity.’ 

“The Champ de Mars may 
well bring the Seine-side wander 
to an end, Beyond it and until 
the city boundaries are passed is 
little of interest or adventure. 
It was on the Champ de Mars 
in 1790 that the great autel de la 
patrie was set up, patriots shovel- 
ing and digging in preparation 
for the féte de la Fédération, a 
great crowd gathered from ‘all 


parts of France to celebrate the 
beginning of the new regime of 
liberty. 

“Since the Revolution the 
Champ de Mars has become the 
home of one international exhi- 
bition after the other, and has 
been disfigured by the Tour 
Eiffel. It is comforting that the 
invention of wireless telegraphy 
has provided some excuse for the 
existence of its monstrous ugli- 
ness. 

“So the Seine flows on through 
the city with perhaps more his- 
tory stored on its banks than on 
the banks of any other river in 
the world.” 
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